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‘The State Superintendents of Education in Virginia, North Carolina, South Curelina and Geecrgia, who send special n 


Double Our School Taxes. 


HON. M. L. BRITTAIN 


to Progressive Farmer readers in this issue 





ee first thing and biggest thing we are going to say in this issue 


ern friends of loving money, but we have got to face the fact that 


of The Progressive Farmer is this—that our folks in North Caro- | when it comes to choosing between saving money and buying knowl- 


lina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia ought to absolutely 
double their school taxes during the coming year. 
It may be popular to say this, or it may be unpopular. 
is that it is the truth, and that the man who doesn't agree with this 
statement will agree with it before a dozen years pass. 
With cotton at 20 to 25 cents 
a pound and tobacco and peanuts selling at corresponding figures, it is 


It is no use to say we can't afford it. 


folly to say that we can’t do more for 
our schools than we did when cotton was 
6 to 10 cents and other crop-prices in 
keeping with these. And we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves if we don’t do more. 
The time has come when any man ought 
to be ashamed when he leaves home if he 
can’t say he lives in a local tax school dis- 
trict—and one in which the tax is adequate. 
Too many districts are levying three mills 
wher they ought to levy nine. 

To pay a school tax is to swap dollars 
for life, and God shrivels the soul and 
blights the future of any community 
where the people think more of saving a 
little money than they do of providing 
“life and life more abundantly” for the 
men and women of tomorrow. We of 


the South have always accused our North 


edge for his children 
Look at the facts. 
All we know | on schools per child; 


as much. 
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the Yankee everlastingly puts us to shame. 
The North Atlantic States ‘spend $50.55 per year ; 
the South Atlantic States $18.91—not 40 per cent * 
The North Central States spend $44.15 per child; the South 
Central States $19.01—not half as much. 
is spending $64 a year per child; wild Idaho $55, and even Mormon l 
Utah $52, while Virginia spends $19, North Carolina only $12, South i 

Carolina only $11, and Georgia $13. Nor 


North Dakota, a rural state, 


can we say we are doing as well in pro- | 


| portion to wealth, for while North Dakota | 


spends on schools 44 cents a year for each }) 


| $100 of her wealth, Idaho 49, and Utah 51, | 
Virginia and North Carolina spend only | 


28 cents a year per $100 of wealth, South! 
Carolina 27 cents, and Georgia 29. 

The Carolinas, Virginia and Georgia 
therefore might double the amount they 
are spending for schools and even then not 


| spend as much as some other states are 
spending. Let us now highly resolve that 


we will sanctify the greater prosperity | 


i God has given us by giving twice as much 


from it for unfolding the powers of the 


ch ildren He has given us and for further- 


ig the eternal purpose of Him who said: 
< am come that ye might have life and 
life more abundantly.”’ 
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If it hasn't this Red Woven Label 


(Frade Mark Reg U.S. Pat. Off and Foreign Countries) 


It isn't BV. D. Underwear 





ORM the habit 
of looking for 
the B. V. D. Label. 
A Summer of com- 
fort is worth a few 
seconds of time. 





In our own modernly 
equipped Cotton Mills ay 
at Lexington, N. C., 
the fabric from which 
these Loose-Fitting 
B.V.D. Undergarments 
are made, is woven 
from specially se- 
lected cotton. This 
assures durability in 
wash and wear. 


In our own B. V. D. 
Factories the garments 
are skilfully cut,evenly 
stitched andaccurately 
finished to fit and to be 
cool and comfortable 
all day long. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut 
Undershirts and 
Knee Length 
Drawers, 59 cents 
the Garment B. 
V.D. Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat 
U.S. A.) the $1.09 
Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
> ‘ 
New York. 





Qpyright U.S. ALR7 
The BVD. Sesame 


Lopyright US AJO7 by 
The BV.D. pany 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


‘A Bigger Yield 


From any field that you have been manuring by the 
hand method you can get a bigger yield if you use the 
spreader method—and save much time and labor. 


A good spreader tears up the manure into small particles 
and spreads it evenly. The manure goes farther. It can 
be worked well into the seed bed so that the plant roots 
get all of its valuable plant food. Wasting manure is like 
wasting money—a good spreader makes every particle of ma- 
nure count. A Newton County, Ind., farmer testing the 
spreader and hand methods of applying manure on two 


ten-acre tracts found that the spreader method gave 120 more bushels 
of corn, 140 more bushels of oats and 9 more tons of clover. 





The Spreader with the Beater On the Axle 


has special capabilities for increasing your; draft. Beater teeth spirally arranged— 
crop yields. Its exclusive features make it | tear up manure perfectly and distribute it 
| the ideal implement for the best method. | evenly. Deliver manure close to the ground 
Ask any owner of the John Deere Spreader | —wind does not affect spreading. 

about the way it increases crop yields and Revolving rake feeds manure to beater 
savestimeand labor. After you have oper-!evenly, aiding in uniform distribution’ 
ated a John Deere Shock - absorbing 
Spreader of your spring relieves 
own for a year, you spreaderand 
will fully appreciate ) JOHN DEE horses of sudden 
how much these @@ [=e strains. 

gains really mean. a | Spreader only hip- 
You'll find that the pith Al Clee high to top—easy to 
Spreader with the irs load. Bigdrive 
Beater on the Azle wheels—light draft. 
more than pays for Ball-bearing apron 
itself in one year 

from the gains it 


drive—apron travel 
frictionless. Simple 
gets on even a fair-sized farm. gear attachment keeps weight of load from 
The beater on the axle construction eli- | making apron race when spreading up hill. 
minates all chains, clutches and scores of other Easy to operate—only two levers—one 
trouble-making parts. Does away with half | lever determines number of loads spread to 
the types. of castings otherwise necessary.| the acre; the other starts and stops the 
Does away with adjustments. Puts upkeep | spreading. It’ssosimple, a boy can operateit. 
at minimum. Makes the John Deere Spreader Wide-spread attachment for extra wide 
exceptionally long-lived. spreading. 
Beater is all steel—practically indestruc- Write for booklet on the John Deere 
tible—runs on roller bearings, aiding light | Spreader. 


The Bottom Is the Heart 
of the Plow , 











longer and pulls lighter—a saving in actual cost, power, trouble. 


Have the Famous Johiv Deere Plow Bottoms 


The bottom on every John Deere plow is {| work. The bottoms do not gather trash in 
correctly designed—John Deere plow suc- | turning or when plow is being transported. 
cess is largely due to bottom construction. 
It is the result of eighty years’ experience. 

These plows can be used with any style trac- 
tor. Hitch has a wide range of adjustment. 


John Deere Light Tractor Plows can be 
backed up—they 


haveastiffhitch. 
Sf Sauinped 





They make one-man tractor plowing out- with John Deere 





From the Same Field.—— 
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RAILROADS LOSE LANDS—2,300,000 acres in fertile 
Oregon forfeited to government by Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Will be opened to homesteading. Write 

quick for free information—send no muney. 
F. M. Anderson, Povey Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
‘ 
Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identifeation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
* Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
. Burch @ Co., 184 W. Horse St Chieago 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 




























Nomination 
Form 





Enclosed find $___...._.....for___.............. years subscription for 


Name of Subeseriber. 


cca vancoundues son Route ______ 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 


Post Office... 





fits. A pull of 
the rope by the 
manonthetrac- 
tor lowers or 
raises the bot- 
toms high and 
Tevel, and the 
tractor does the 








The right kind of plow bottom lays the foundation for 
the right kind of seed bed. Crop yield is increased. The plow lasts 
Quick Detach- 
able Shares— 
saveeighttothirty 
minutes chang- 
ing each share. 
Write for frea 
klet. | 





John Deere 
Said » 


in reviewing his career, 
that he felt most pride 


Implements and in the consciousness that 
he never produced an 


How to Use Them 
implement of poor qual- 


America must pro- ity. 


duce more food. Labor- The same pride that 
saving implements will John Deere felt is the 
play an important part pride of the makers of 
ae ggaa crop pro- John Deere implements 
10n. today. It is a powerful 
. This book tella all incentive to the mainte- 
about a full line of la- nance of the high stand- 
bor-saving farming im- ard to which John Deere 
; plements. Tells how to tools have been kept for 
adjust and operate many of them. A practical eighty years. 


farm implement encyclopedia. Worth dollars. 
Illustrates and describes the following machines: 
Walking and Riding Plows, Tractor Plows, Dise 
Plows, Disc Harrows, Spring Tooth and Spike on DEp 
Tooth Harrows, Corn and Cotton Planters and 4° Rey 
Drills, Listers, Alfalfa and Beet Tools, Grain Drills 

and Seeders, Riding and Walking Cultivators, i le 
Lister Cultivators, Mowers, Side Rakes, Loaders, Rm Bd 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers, Hay Presses, Grain and 
Corn Binders, Corn Cutters, Stalk Cutters, Kaffir 
Headers, Manure Spreaders, Portable and Inside 
Cup Elevators, Corn Shellers,Wagons, Farm 
Trucks and Buggies. This big book will be sent 
FREE if you state the implements in which you are 
interested and ask for Package X 20. 








Big Book Free 


Better Farm 

















John Deere Implements 
are sold by John Deere 
dealers everywhere 
































: ION’ T forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 








One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, issues, 3.00 





Ten years, 520 issues. $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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By TAIT 








Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 








The Farmer’s Part in the Great 
War 


F WE are in a war which will tax 
to the limit all the energies of this 
country, then every line of business 
should be put on a war basis as 
quickly as possible. That does not 
mean that we should entirely neglect 
other essential lines of business for 
either food production or the mak- 
ing of munitions; but it does mean 
that the conduct of every business 
and every individual should be put 
on a war basis, or should be. con- 
ducted for the next year or two, at 
least, with a view to making the Na- 
tion the most forceful and efficient in 
the great war in which we are en- 
gaged. Unfortunately too many have 
not yet awakened to the magnitude 
of our task or the seriousness of our 
situation. 

This is a powerful nation in war 
only when her resources in men, food 


production and manufacture are ef- 


fectively mobilized and efficiently ex- 
erted to this one single national pur- 
pose. The Nation needs the best ser- 
vice of every citizen—man, woman 
and child. Men and munitions are 
important parts of our war equip- 
ment which will be directed and con- 
trolled by governmental force and 
authority. Food supplies and the 
spirit of the Nation, which alone can 
make us invincible, must largely be 
left to the men and women on our 
farms. When they are sufficiently 
impressed with the seriousness of our 
food shortage and the dire need of 
the Nation for the best efforts of 
every individual, they will respond; 
but the pity of it is that so many 
are so slow to become aroused to 
their full duty. Every effort which 
each individual fails to-~exert and 
every day we delay the full perform- 
ance of every possible effort, just so 
much longer is the war prolonged, 
and the misery and loss of life are 
increased. 

The duty of those who remain on 
the farm is plainly the production of 
the largest possible food supply—the 
best and most needed sinew of war, 
now and for the future. 





Corn and Velvet Beans 


READER has five acres of corn 

planted in three-foot eight-inch 
rows and three feet apart in the 
rows. When the corn was waist- 
high he planted two velvet beans 
between the hills, making two velvet 
beans three feet apart in three-foot 
eight-inch rows. He says he intend- 
ed planting more velvet beans, but 
is told by a neighbor that the beans 
“will ruin the corn and if his cows 
eat any of the beans early in the 
morning in the fall they will kill the 
cows.” 

This absurd statement is given 
merely as an example of the sort of 
nonsense which is being circulated 
by some of those who give agricul- 
tural advice. It is popular these days 
to give out information on all sorts 
of agricultural subjects, and the num- 
ber who are indulging in the prac- 
tice is large. This is a good sign, in 
that it shows an increasing interest 
in matters agricultural, but some of 
the advice given out is fearfully and 
wonderfully conceived. Everybody 
should know something about agri- 
culture, for everybody is interested 
in agricultural production, but it is 
unfortunate that so many are willing 
to give advice which is not reliable. 


As this reader is in the northern 


third of the Cotton Belt and his corn 
was waist-high when the velvet beans 
were planted, and as the beans are 
probably of a small growing, early 
maturing variety, it is not likely that 
they will do his corn any serious 
harm. Under other conditions they 
might run over the corn and break 
some down, for the planting is pretty 
thick; but with the corn getting the 
start indicated and early maturing 
velvet beans being used, there wiil 
probably be no material injury to the 
corn. : 

Of course the statement that the 
beans will kill the cows is purely a 
“fairy tale.” On the other hand, after 
frost, when the other pastures are 
dry and short and the corn has been 
gathered, this corn field with the vel- 
vet beans will make an excellent pas- 
ture for cows and hogs. 

li the velvet beans make a large 
growth they may add slightly to the 
cost of gathering the corn. 

It would be a grand thing for the 


analysis of a ration made up of ll 
pounds of corn and 2 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal as compared with 15 
pounds of oats. These amounts of 
grain would be required for a 1,000- 
pound horse doing full work. 








| 11 Ms. Corn 
|15 Ibs. Oats} 2 Ibs. Cottonseed 
| | Meal 





ASD ccccccccccccccvccoce .0209 Ibs.| .165 
| | .132— .297 Ibs. 

Protein *..crcccccsscccece 1.860 Ms.} 1.111 
| .796--1.907 Ibs. 

FIVE occvcsveesevswiess 1.635 Ihs.| .220 
f | cea -422 Ths. 

Nitrogen-free extract ....| 8.940 Ms.| 7.799 
: as | .548—8.347 Ibs. 

POt crcccsvsvscescscvses | -660 Ths.|  .550 
| .166— .716 Is. 





It will be noticed that the 15 pounds 
of oats contain a little more ash and 
nitrogen-free extract and consider- 
ably more fiber than the 11 pounds of 
corn and 2 pounds of cottonseed 
meal; but less protein and fat. 

Now let us compare the digestible 
nutrients, which are the true index 
of the value of a ration: 





| DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 














| | Carbohy- | 
| Protein | drates | Fais 
Nein edk diiesiaietats|camnialeeioea’ _ 
15 Tbs. oats ........ | 1.455 tbs.| 7.815 Ihs.| 570 Ds. 
11 ths. corn ........|  .825 Ibs.| 7.458 Ibs.| .506 Ibs. 
2 Ths. Cot’ns’d meal| .668 Ths.| .486 Ibs.| .158 Ibs. 
OUEE 6 hic08 tia tas | 1.493 Ips.| 7.944 hs. .664 Ibs. 





In comparing these two tables it 





pupils ready for work. 
2. Require retiring teachers to 


opening of the school. 
4 Have individual desks. 


may be worked off. 


lessness. 


prizes. 


recitations and exercises. 


one suitable for the whole county. 





TEN THINGS THAT WILL INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF 
YOUR SCHOOL 


| eee Pay the teacher for the time used in visiting patrons for | 


a week before school opens, getting acquainted and getting the 


the next teacher in the work of grading. 
3. Have the teacher grade pupils by the register prior to the 
5. Have strenuous play at recess in order that surplus energy 
6. Make the recess periods frequent in order to avoid rest- 


7. Arrange to have some written work for idle classes. 
8 Develop a spirit of friendly rivalry among pupils by giving 


9. Have pupils prepare lessons at home and give more time to 


10. Relieve the teacher of the necessity of working out the com- 
mencement program by having your county superintendent prepare 


leave a list of promotions to aid 








South if every corn field could have 
been planted in velvet beans, both 
because of the increase in feed for 
the livestock this fall and winter and 
for the increase in the crops grown 
on the land next year. 





Oats Versus Corn and Cottonseed 
Meal 


F Yecomigar yang asks us to “make a ra- 
tion for a horse, from corn and 
cottonseed meal, that will be equiva- 
lent in nutrients to oats.” 


A ration can be made up of corn 
and cottonseed meal fully equal to 
oats in the digestible nutrients: pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and fat. It will 
not contain as much fiber as the oat 
ration, but since a large amount of 
fiber is not a desirable quality for a 
horse ration, that will be to the ad- 
vantage of the corn and cottonseed 
meal. Moreover the hay will supply 
all the fiber needed. The corn and 
cottonseed meal ration will also lack 
in ash or mineral matter. If it is 
thought necessary to supply the 
amount of ash in the oat ration, this 
can be done admirably by the use of 
a very small amount of calcium phos- 
phate (ground phosphate rock or acid 
phosphate), for experiments at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station show 
that animals can obtain their phos- 
phorus and calcium as well from 
these mineral substances as from the 
ash of feeding stuffs. 


It will be interesting to show the 


must be remembered that the diges- 
tible nutrient, carbohydrates, includes 
the digestible portions of both the 
fiber and nitrogen-free extract of the 
table showing the analysis. It willi 
be observed that the 11 pounds of 
corn and 2 pounds of cottonseed meal 
contain more of all the digestible nu- 
trients than 15 pounds of oats. 

A ration made of 12 pounds of corn 
and cob meal and 2 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal is also very similar to 15 
pounds of oats, containing only a 
very little less digestible protein and 
a little more digestible carbohydrates 
and fats. The only points still re- 
maining are, will the animals do as 
well on the corn and cottonseed meal 
as on the oats, and the cost? 

The first question has been answer- 
ed many times over by the horses 
and mules. The prejudice of man, or 
the feeder, is still against the feeding 
of the corn and the cottonseed meal, 
but the horses and mules have said 
repeatedly that they can do fully as 
well on it. Moreover, trials or expe- 
rience have about exploded the old 
idea that there is some “stimulant” 
in oats that gives the horse more 
“life” or spirit. There is nothing in 
this idea. 

As to cost, let us assume a price of 
$1.75 a bushel for corn and 85 cents a 
bushel for oats, with cottonseed meal 
at $40 a ton. 

15 Ms. oats at 85c a bushel...... 
11 Ms. corn at $1.75 a bushel... 34.38 


> 


2 Is. cottonseed meal at $40 a ton “4.00 


39.84 cents 


38.38 cents 


1.46 cents 





But if we use the more common 
prices of these feeds in the South, 
about 50 cents a bushel for oats and 
75 cents a bushel for corn, the cost 
shows much more to the advantage 
of the corn and cottonseed meal ra- 
tion, as follows: 


15 Ts. oats at 50c a bdushel...... 23.44 cents 
10 Ws. corn at 75c a bushel....... \e 
2 Ibs. cottonseed meal at $40 aton. 4.00 
—— 18.73 cents 
4.71 cents 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











READER says: “You advise an 
Alabama farmer to plant lespe- 
deza on his white clover pasture. The 
clover will smother the lespedeza.” 
That largely depends on where 
they are growing. In Louisiana, some 
parts of it, at least, the white clover 
may smother the lespedeza, but it 
will not do so on most lands of the 
South. In fact, when the lespedeza 
does its best growing the white clo- 
ver is growing very little and instead 
of the white clover smothering the 
lespedeza, they usually on most 
lands in the South, do well together. 
When the lespedeza does its best it 
may smother the white clover, while 
on the lime soils where white clover 
does its best it may run out or crowd 
out, rather than smother the lespe- 
deza. Where either does so well as 
to smother the other, the other may 
not be seriously needed to make a 
good pasture. 
x OK O* 


Two readers have expressed the 
opinion that pasturing a lespedeza 
meadow during the early part of the 
summer will keep down the weeds 
and do away with the necessity of 
mowing in order to secure a good 
quality of lespedeza hay free from 
weeds and other plants. “4 

Since weeds grow abundantly in 
Southern pastures, we cannot help 
doubting the value of grazing as a 
means of suppressing weeds. There 
is so little grass or other pasturage 
in many Southern pastures that one 
would think the stock would eat the 
weeds if they could by any means be 
induced to do so. Since the cattle do 
not eat the weeds in the pastures 
where there is little else to eat, we 
do not believe they will do so in les- 
pedeza meadows. 

It is quite possible that goats, or 
even sheep, might prove valuable in 
suppressing the native grasses and 
weeds in lespedeza meadows early 
in the season before the lespedeza 
begins to grow; but we don’t believe 
cattle or horses will do so. 

The only means which we know for 
keeping down the weeds and other 
objectionable plants in a lespedeza 
meadow, which is effective and prac- 
ticable, is to mow twice—once, close 
to the ground, before the lepedeza 
has grown sufficiently to be cut, and 
once later, with the cutterbar of the 
mower high enough to cut little of 
the lespedeza. 

It is a fact, however, that consid- 
erable grazing can be obtained on the 
lespedeza meadows early in the sea- 
son, and if the stock is taken off by 
June 1, or even later, a good crop of 
lespedeza may still be obtained. Or 
considerable fall grazing may be ob- 
tained after cutting the hay a little 
early. 

x * 

The best grazing plant for the 
South for March, April and May of 
which we have any knowledge is 
crimson clover. Last year’s winter- 


killing and the high price of seed will 
reduce the acreage this fall, but it 
should not. : 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 
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The Garden in July 


— the garden free from weeds 
and grass. Do not lose the enthu- 
siasm with which you started the 
garden in spring, and after a few 
early vegetables abandon the garden 
to the weeds. Keep it at work sum- 
mer, fall and winter, and you will 
finally appreciate a real garden. 
+ -.-% 

Cutting of asparagus is stopped, 
and now is the time to prepare for 
big shoots next spring, for the growth 
made from July till frost is the 
growth that will make the crowns 
for the next season. Therefore the 
heavier growth we can now make, 
the larger the. shoots will be next 
spring. Hence we push the growth 
along with side-dressings of fertil- 
izers and cultivate clean. 

x Ok OR 

Keep up succession plantings of 
snap beans. These will come in very 
well on the plot from which the ripe 
onions have been pulled. The plot 
that made the garden peas will suit 
well for the late cabbage for fall use. 
But for the latest cabbage for winter, 
July is a good time to sow the seed. 
Sow in a fertile seed bed convenient 
to water and then never let them 
lack for water but grow the plants 
rapidly and get strong plants for 
setting in August. 

x * & 

August will be early enough for the 
final setting of the celery plants, and 
we will write fully about these later. 
Succession plantings of sugar corn 
can be made till the last of the 
month, and later in the far south. I 
use the Stowell Evergreen and Coun- 
try Gentleman, and for the last plant- 
ing Kendall Giant, as it is of quicker 
growth than the first-named varie- 
ties. 

* * * 

Late beets and carrots are sowed 
in July. A good strain of the Blood 
Turnip beet is good. For carrots I 
use the Half-long Danvers. Sew seed 
of Brussels sprouts just as you do 
late cabbage and transplant them 
like cabbage. The little heads are 
very fice after frost touches them. 
While for general use a good strain 
of the Late Flat Dutch cabbage will 
fill the bill, the Drumhead Savoy cab- 
bage should not be neglected, because 
it is of specially fine quality. 

* * 


Cucumbers for pickles should be 
planted early in July. Plant just as 
for the early crop, and spray with 
Bordeaux mixture in which lead ar- 
senate is mixed, 1'%4 pounds to 50 gal- 
lons of Bordeaux, thus making a 
fungicide and an insecticide at the 
same time, and thus keep the foliage 
good and checking the pickle worm. 

x ok * 

Curled endive should have the 
heads tied up loosely to blanch. It 
will make a good summer substitute 
for lettuce. Give the eggplants side- 
dressing of nitrate of soda, and if 
possible irrigate them in dry weath- 
er, for they suffer very quickly from 
drouth. Leeks should be now trans- 
planted into open furrows and then 
gradually have the soil worked to 
them and finally slightly hilled up, 
the object being to get as long and 
heavy a white shank as possible. 
Leeks come in very nicely during the 
winter. 

* * * 

The last of the month sow seed of 
the Hanson and Wonderful lettuce 
for plants to set for the fall crop out- 
doors. The Big Boston for setting in 
frames is not sowed till much later. 
Cure the onions and the onion sets 
spread out in a hot place and then 
remove them to the coolest and dark- 
est place at hand. If you planted no 
okra earlier, there is still time for it, 


and planted now it will grow off rap- 
idly. The Perkins Mammoth Long 
Pod is good. 


ee. Sl, 


Parsnips and salsify can now be 
sowed from eastern North Carolina 
southward, and better roots made 
than by sowing early in spring. 

* * 

If you are still growing the old va- 
rieties of sweet peppers for pickles, 
you can set plants early in July for 
the pickles. The newer Pimiento pep- 
per bears all the season through from 
June till frost, and needs but one set- 
ting of plants. 

a * © 

The last of the month you can pre- 
pare deep furrows and sow seed of 
the dwarf garden peas like Thomas 
Laxton and Sutton’s Excelsior. «Cover 
lightly and earth up as they grow. 
Spray to prevent mildew, and you 
can get a crop of fall peas. Use some 
tobacco dust or stems in the furrows 
to prevent the green aphides. 

* Ok Ok 


Irish potatoes can be planted up to 


crop into cold storage, with the idea 
of fooling the potatoes with an arti- 
ficial winter. These people wholly 
miss the idea in cold storage. Pota- 
toes are put in cold storage solely to 
prevent their sprouting and to keep 
them dormant for late planting. 

But with the seed of the present 
season the object is to get them to 
sprout as early as possible, and put- 
ting them in cold storage will defeat 
this. I have grown second crops with 
the Early Rose and White Bliss, but 
never had any success with the Irish 
Cobbler. 

I have found that a cut potato will 
sprout more readily than one not cut, 
and in order to get a uniform stand 
it is necessary to get the potatoes 
sprouted before planting, for some of 
them will entirely refuse to sprout, 
from immaturity, I suppose. My 
method has be<a to cut the potatoes 
in halves and spread them out on the 
ground and cover with pine straw, 
the straw to be kept somewhat moist, 
not wet. Then watch the potatoes, 
and having the land ready, plant 
them as fast as they show signs of 
sprouting. Plant in deep furrows so 
as to get them in moist soil, but 
cover lightly till they start to grow. 
Then work the soil to them gradu- 
ally till level, and cultivate shallow 
and level to maintain the moisture, 





put up this fall. 


year. 


vation. 
keep the cultivators going. 


its place. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


E GETTING the seed and land ready for a liberal planting of 
B fall Irish potatoes. Prices promise to remain high, but whether 
they do or not, the family should be well supplied. 
l 2. Provide a plentiful supply of containers for the syrup to be 


For home use glass jars or bottles will be satis- 
factory and much cheaper than tin. 


3. Read the articles in this Education Special of The Progressive 
Farmer, and then see what you can do to better your school another 


4. If the weather happens to turn off dry, don’t let this stop culti- 
The best way to overcome the dry weather menace is to 


5. As fast as one crop in the garden has matured, put another in 
The good garden is the busy garden. 
6. Don’t forget plenty of grazing crops for the hogs. 








the middle of the month, and consid- 
erably later in the far South. Last 
year’s seed kept in cold storage is 
best, but it is very doubtful that they 
can be had this summer. Where I 
live the Green Mountain is geherally 
planted. The Sir Walter Raleigh is 
of better quality, but not as heavy a 
cropper. If cold storage seed of the 
early varieties can be had they will 
make a good winter crop and best of 
seed for the spring planting. 
* x * 


The first of the month I set some 
tomato plants from seed sowed last 
of May. These are to come in at 
their best just before frost, and to 
have a good amount of well grown 
green tomatoes for storing and ripen- 
ing after cold weather. Can all sur- 
plus vegetables. 

* * * 

Sow seed of the Rutabaga turnips. 
The Large White French or Rock 
turnip is a very sweet, white-fleshed 
turnip of the rutabaga class. 

* * * 

Keep every spot filled up as the 

earlier crops come off. 


Making the Second Crop of Irish 
Potatoes 


HEN the Early Rose was the 

popular early potato with South- 
ern truckers it was common to grow 
a second crop from the seed of the 
same season. With the adoption of 
the Irish Cobbler as the chief variety 
for early planting it was found that 
the growing of the second crop was 
more difficult, as the Cobbler seldom 
makes a good second crop, being hard 
to get to sprout early. 

One of the most curious notions 
has been adopted by some of the 
Southern growers, in that they pro- 
pose to put the potatoes of the early 





and do not ridge up as we do early 
potatoes. Plant none that do not 
sprout. If covered deeply at once 
they are apt to remain dormant and 
volunteer the next spring. 





Treatment for Onions 


“WE SET an acre of White onions 
in March from sets. They are 
now two-thirds the size of an egg. 
Should the soil be worked from 
them? When will they mature?” 
The soil should be worked from the 
Onions so as to leave the bulbs main- 
ly on the surface with all the roots 
in the soil. Different varieties of on- 
ions vary in their time for ripening. 
If you planted the White Pear sets 
the onions should be ripe in your sec- 
tion by the middle of June or soon 
after. It is shown by the tops get- 
ting yellowish and falling over. 





Farmogerm 


és ILL the culture called Farmo- 
germ take the place of nitrate 
of soda?” 

Certainly not. Farmogerm is a very 
good culture of the bacteria that live 
on legume roots, and it will increase 
the number of these and thus enable 
the plant to fix more of the free ni- 
trogen of the air. But this is then 
organic nitrogen, and if turned into 
the ground it must go through the 
process of nitrification or change 
into a nitrate before plants can use 
it. This takes a very considerable 
portion of the season, while nitrate 
of soda is already a nitrate and ready 
to feed plants at once. Possibly it 
may pay this season with corn at 
such high price to use some nitrate of 
soda on corn after it is planted and 
growing. Under ordinary conditions 
[ do not think it pays to depend on 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


any fertilizer to make corn, but to 
always have crimson clover to turn 
for the corn on which clover the 
farm manure has been spread during 
the winter as fast as made. 








Crows Pulling Corn 
= HAVE a great deal of trouble 
with crows pulling my corn. They 
are too numerous to attempt killing 
them with a gun. We hire boys to 
watch the fields and scare them off. 
And even then we lose a great deal. 
Do you know of any solution that 
may be applied to the seed that will 
have a bad effect on the crows?” 
Where I live we have crows by the 
million and here too they have the 
bad habit of pulling corn. The best 
preventive I have ever tried is to use 
gas tar on the corn,—just enough 
that by thorough stirring you can get 
some on each grain. It takes very 
little to do this if the corn is stirred 
well. Then roll the corn in plaster 
or dust of any sort so that it can be 
planted easily. The crows will soon 
let it alone after trying a grain or 
two. 





What to Cut Out 


64— WILL have 12 acres in wheat, 
with clever sowed on it, 15 acres 
in corn, 2% acres in tobacco, 15 
acres in cowpeas to prepare land for 
wheat, and 8 acres in peanuts. Had 
I better cut out the peanuts and 
plant corn? Would velvet beans be 
a profitable crop here to hog off? 
As the country is involved in war, I 
want to help the food supply.” 

The only crop in your rotation 
which does not furnish food for man 
or beast is the tobacco. I would cut 
thrt out and add to the corn area. 
Then the peas will give you a good 
hay crop and the wheat will be bet- 
ter than by turning them under. Let 
velvet beans alone in your section 
(Virginia.) They are better suited 
for sections farther South. Here we 
can do far more with cowpeas and 
soy beans. 


Phalaris Grass 


“] SEE that the Phalaris or Giant 
redtop grass is advertised for low 
wet lands. What do you think of 
this grass? If there is a better kind 
please inform me.” 

It is something new to call a Pha- 
laris grass Giant Redtop, for it is no 
kin_to the redtop. The genus Pha- 
laris is the Canary grass, the seed of 
which is sold so largely for feeding 
birds. There is a variety of this grass 
native in the South. This is Phalaris 
intermedia. The largest species is the 
Phalaris arundinacea, or Canary reed 
grass, a very tall growing reedy grass 
of little value. The intermedia varie- 
ty is better, but we have plenty of 
better grasses. You can do far better 
for hay by sowing a mixture of 10 
pounds of tall meadow fescue, 10 
pounds of tall meadow oats grass and 
five pounds of the true redtop an 
acre. 








Sunflower Seed for Poultry 


é¢] HAVE often heard that sunflower 

seed have a high feeding value 
for chickens. Judging from the 
patches in the gardens around here, 
it would seem that a large crop of 
seed may be made, but I do not re- 
member that any authority advises 
sunflowers as a farm crop in the 
South. Being a county agent, I am 
often asked as to the advisability of 
growing sunflowers as a substitute 


for corn, peanuts and other grains) 


for feeding hogs and dairy cattle.” 

Sunflowers are largely grown for 
the seed in some parts of the coun- 
try, especially in Missouri. The Mam- 
moth Russian is the variety grown. 
These make heads.a foot across and 
make a very large crop of seed. The 
seéd are mainly used for poultry. 
How they would do for cattle I have 
no knowledge of any experiments, 
but it would seem that they might be 
made part of a farm ration. 
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A SCHOOL THAT EDUCATES BOTH OLD AND YOUNG 


Would It Pay Your Community to Have a High School Like This 
One at Lowes Grove Which Trains Boys and Girls for Efficiency 


as Farmers, Home-makers and Ci 


tizens, and at the Same Time De- 


velops the Community ?—First Prize Letter 


By Prof. Roy Thomas, County Supervisor 


HE country school of today 
should be visibly and tangibly 
connected with the life of the 
community. It should be of real ser- 
vice to the community and help the 
farmers and their wives as well as 
the boys and girls. 

This condition is being realized to 
an encouraging degree in Durham 
County, N. C., where the Lowes Grove 
Farm Life School is located. The 
influence of the school has radiated 
to all parts of the community and it 
is teaching the principles’ of a better 
school, more productive farms, bet- 
ter and healthier living, and better 
business methods. 


A School With a Purpose 


HEN this farm life school was es- 
tablished four years ago, it was 
decided that the predominating idea 
in its development should be: 
1. The farm life school should pre- 


pare boys and girls for life on the 


farm. 

2. That the school should make it- 
self real help to the community and 
help in the daily activities of the 
farmers and their wives. 

3. The school should be the com- 
munity center—the common meeting 
place for all educational, religious,, 
business and recreational affairs. 

As well as could be afforded, condi- 
tions were made favorable to the de- 
velopment of the above idea in the 
beginning. The church and school 
building were already there. By pri- 
vate subscription, special taxation 
and aid from the state a dormitory 
for pupils and teachers was erected. 
Provisions were made for teaching 
agriculture and domestic science. A 
barn was built. and livestock, farm 
equipment and sixteen acres of land 
were secured. Later more land was 
secured, making the total 171 acres. 
Now there stand in a group the 


church, dormitory, school, the barn,, 


and the rural credit union building. 

Next, seven teachers were employ- 
ed as follows: two in. the high school, 
two in the grades, one in department 
of music, one teacher of agriculture 
and one teacher of domestic science 
and art. The teacher of agriculture 
is employed for twelve months while 
the others are employed for eight. 

The story of progress can best be 
told by describing the work of the 
school and the methods used. 


Teaching Pupils and Community at 
the Same Time 


HE course of study, shorn of tradi- 

tional mind-training subjects, is 
designed primarily to give practical 
instruction to the boys and girls 
about the things which men and wo- 
men living on the farm need to know. 
The hand as well as the mind is train- 
ed. Each student is required to doa 
specified amount of practical work on 
the farm, in the cook-room, or in the 
sewing-room. The boys are required 
to do six hours practical work on the 
farm each week in addition to the 
cular laboratory assignments. This 





of Farm Life Schools, Durham, N. C. 


work consists of feeding and caring 
for the farm animals, handling im- 
proved implements, testing and treat- 
ing seeds, inoculating seed, pruning 
and spraying trees, ‘balancing rations, 
running terraces, inoculating hogs, 
testing milk, caring for the test plots, 
etc. The girls obtain practical exper- 
ience in cooking by preparing meals 
for the dormitory. 

The school aids the farm men and 
women in several ways, which at the 
same time help the pupils., Let me 
mention a few of them: 

1. Last fall, the members of the 
agricultural classes visited several 
farms and helped the owners select 
their seed corn in the field. Racks for 
drying the corn were made and in- 
structions were given on the care of 
the corn until planting time again. 

2. Next, those farmers who were 





6. The téacher of agriculture, as- 
sisted by the boys, inoculate all hogs 
in the community for the prevention 
of cholera. 

7. The teacher and members of the 
class have also helped farmers in 
running terraces, treating. plant and 
animal diseases, planning crop rota- 
tions, and planning barns and poultry 
houses. 


The School Is a Real Community 
Center 


HE idea that the school should be 

the clearing house for all com- 
munity problems, is: being continually 
emphasized. If a farmer wants ad- 
vice or help on any phase of farm 
work he comes to the school where 
he may have the use of books, bulle- 
tins and confer with the teacher of 
agriculture. If the school does not 
have the*desired information, it is 
secured from another source. In case 
it is a problem in regard to house- 
hold affairs the teacher of domestic 
science is consufted. 

How effectively indeed the school 
is serving as the community center is 
shown by naming the different or- 

















BOYS LEARNING PRUNING AT 


preparing to sow alfalfa and clover 
were shown how to inoculate the 
seed. ; 

3. In order to encourage the buying 
of better milk cows, the farmers were 
urged to bring the milk to the school 
to be tested for the butter fat con- 
tent. Needless to remark at the sur- 
prise when it was found that about 
one-third of the cows in the com- 
munity were “boarders.” As a result, 
many cows were replaced with better 
ones. 

4. The fruit crop for the past few 
years in the community has been 
poor. Every farmer was encouraged 
to prune and spray his trees. For 
some time after Christmas the mem- 
bers of the class in fruit-growing 
were busy cleaning up orchards, 
pruning and spraying, eliminating 
peach tree borers, etc. A demonstra- 
tion in pruning and spraying on a 
nearby farm was an interesting fea- 
ture. 

5. As a means of increasing the 
corn yield, the farmers in the spring 
were urged to bring their seed corn 
to the school to be tested. 


THE LOWES GROVE SCHOOL 


ganizations which meet there: ser- 
vices are held twice each month and 
Sunday school each Sunday; com- 
munity club meets ‘monthly; Junior 
Order meets twice each month; ex- 
tension class meets twice a month; 
credit union open for business each 
Saturday; boys’ and girls’ club meets 
monthly; community fair is held each 
fall; and baseball and tennis games 
are played once and twice a week. 
Each person in the community is 
reached by one or more of these or- 
ganizations. 

No organization has been of more 
real service to the community. Es- 
pecial mention should be made of the 
rural credit union. This was the first 
rural credit union established in the 
South. Its members have erected a 
two-room house in which the busi- 
ness is transacted. The union has en- 
abled many farmers to escape the 
high “time prices” and put their bus- 
iness on a cash basis. “This spring 
the members saved about $700 by buy- 
ing fertilizers coOperatively and pay- 
ing cash. A saving of about $660 was 
made on fertilizers last spring. The 
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credit union has certainly proved its 
worth here, and the farmers have 
tested it thoroughly. 

What has been the result of such 
work? The community has learned 
the value of coéperation resulting in 
a good school and a revived church; 
more productive methods of farming 
are being used; the pleasure of rural 
life have been increased to a large 
extent, and better business methods 
are being used on the farm. In short, 
a section once known as “backward” 
has become one of the most pro- 
gressive rural districts in the state. 





CONSOLIDATE THE RURAL 
SCHOOLS! 


Mrs. Rust Says Consolidation Is the 
Key to Educational Progress—Sec- 
ond Prize Letter 


N LOUISIANA we have more than 

a thousand consolidated schools 
and eighty-eight high schools. Though 
our parish, De ‘Soto, is .a poor 
hill parish, it contains eight of 
these schools. 

Tn 1905, our school consolidated with 
several one-room schools, and provis- 
ion was made for bringing the chil- 
dren, who live three miles or more to 
school in wagons, fitted with side 
seats and covered with canvas for 
comfort and protection. It was then 
that a special tax was voted to build 
a house large enough to accommodate 
the several schools, and one which 
could be used as a central point for 
neighborhood gatherings. The house 
was built in the village, but the vil- 
lage only furnished 634 per cent of 
the patronage. 

Three years after this school was 
built, it was made a high schocl, the 
state granting it $500 annually from 
the public funds. This money is de- 
voted exclusively to domestic science 
training which our daughters enter 
along with the eighth grade. The 
community has always been proud of 
this school, consequently there is lit- 
tle or no friction concerning this in- 
stitution, as all concerned are willing 
to codperate in school matters. In 
February just past, the voters ordered 
a special election and voted a tax of 
$35,000 to build a modern structure 
and fit it with all the paraphernalia 
necessary to a high school of the best 
approved plan. 

We want to see our children ed- 
ucated to use their brains and work 
with their hands. We want them to 
learn the honor in useful labor and 
to be as proud of being a good far- 
mer, a good blacksmith or a good 
cook, as they would be of becoming 
congressman, lecturer or president. 
Our school is devoted to developing 
brawn and muscle as well as brain; 
to training the body in athletics, and 
the mind in moral practices. We 
have a fine principal. He suits, and 
to keep him we have to pay the price, 
but that is worth while. Consolidated 
schools have done more for the up- 
building of country communities than 
all other improvements combined. 

MRS. D. H. RUST. 

Pelican, La. 





First Frosh—Jack has got an awful cold 
seat in chapel. 

Second Frosh—How’s that? 

First Frosh—He sits in Z row 
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LOWES GROVE SCHOOL BUILDINGS, SHOWING COMMUNITY FAIR PARADE IN FOREGROUND 

















6 and Time Could 
p Have Paid Your 
Thresh Bill 


ave your grain from the straw 
S stack, Hire the man with a 

Red River Special, or get 
our ‘‘Junior’’ Red River Special 
and thresh your own grain. ‘‘We 
know that this separator Saved 
enough grain to ig Song thresh 
bills,’? says W. B. Sharp and 13 
other farmers of Cordell, Okla- 
homa, after threshing with a 


Red River 
Special 


ft Saves the Farmer’s 
Thresh Bill 


Here’s the thresher that’s differ- 
ent. Itdcatsoutthe grain. Built 
for fast work too. Saves the 
farmer’s and thresherman’s time 
—crowds more bushels into the 
day’s work and more good jobs 
into the season’s run. 
Our ‘‘Junior’’ Red River Special 
is the ideal thresher for home 
threshing. It’sa younger brother 
to the Red River Special. Small 
enough to make home threshing 
ay—big enough to make money 
in custom work. 
Has every needed feature of the 
big Red River Special—famous 
‘*Man Behind the Gun’’—shak- 
ers, large sieves, etc. Hook it 
to your tractor. 


_ Nichols & Shepard Co. 
in Continuous Business Since 1848 
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fraction Engines and Oil-Gas Tractors 
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CUTTER’S 


BLACKLEG PILLS 


**California’s Favorite” 
for nearly 20 years 


For the Prevention of Blackleg 
in calves and young cattle 















Their superiority is due to near- 
ly 20 years of specializing in 
“Vaccines and Serums only.” 

Year in and Year Out they give 
better satisfaction than any 
other vaccine made, and the 
cost of a few cents per dose 
is cheap insurance against a 
disease that always takes the 
fattest and best. 

Single Pills may be used for or- 
dinary and range stock. 

Double Pills should be used for 
pure bred and high grade stock. 

Use any Injector, but Cutter’s 
simplest and strongest. 

Prices: 

10 dose pkge. Single pills $1.00 
50 dose pkge. Single pills 4.00 
10 dose pkge. Double Pills 1.50 
50 dose pkge. Double Pills 6.00 
‘Cutter’s Pill Injector..... 1.50 

Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtain- 
able, order direct. 

Write for new booklet, “The 
Control of Blackleg.” It tells 
about Anti-Blackleg Serum 
Which cures Blackleg and 
may be used simultaneously 
with vaccine to combat out- 
breaks and safely protect val- 
uable stock, 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 
The Cutter Laboratory of Illinois, Chicago 
Eastern 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








How Virginia, The Carolinas and 
Georgia May Get Better Schools 








HOW VIRGINIA FARMERS MAY 
IMPROVE THEIR SCHOOLS 





| State Superintendent Stearnes Men- 


tions Five Methods 
munity Should Use 


IRGINIA farmers can improve 

their schools just as they improve 
their farms, by a generous use of 
brawn, brains, and greenbacks in 
their behalf. 


If five hundred dollars ‘be consid- 
cred a reasonable difference between 
a registered colt and an ordinary one, 
then why not make some difference 
between the desirability of securing 
the services of professionally trained 
teachers and those who teach only as 
the beneficiaries of charitably dis- 


Every Com- 


posed school authorities? If mod- 
ernly constructed, weli-equipped, 
well-ventilated barns are necessary 


for the maximum development of 
baby beeves, why not try the use of 
well-equipped, scientifically ventilat- 
ed, properly lighted and sanitary-sur- 
rounded school houses for the devel- 
opment of baby boys? 

1. Local Support—The program 
may mean that as you pull down the 
old barn to be replaced by one in 
keeping with the latest scientific dis- 
coveries of the day, so may the “little 
red school house” yield its poetic 
prestige to a more modern, possibly 


| consolidated school. Neither improve- 
' ment can be done with words. Money 


, houses. 








| On state or outside help. 


and deeds can do both. No farmer 
can shield his pocket-book and build 
silos, ride cultivators, reapers or trac- 
tors; nor will parsimony build school- 
The real interest of a com- 
munity in movements or institutions 
is shown by the extent to which it is 
willing to tax itself in their support. 
Local effort begets local pride. There 
is great satisfaction in eating vegeta- 
bles out of one’s own garden, just so 
is there great interest in having our 
children educated in a plant that is 
the product of our own hands. Op- 
portunities for development through 
local taxation are manifold greater 
than for the schools to depend wholly 
A premium 
on local effort will get surprising re- 
sults, notwithstanding the fact that it 
may be necessary to have some state 
support as a safeguard against the 
rich becoming richer and the poor, 
poorer. ‘ 
2. Agricultural Teaching — That 
school which influences most the life 
of its community will come nearest 
to focusing the interest of the entire 
public. The farmer can be a very 
helpful agent in creating those influ- 
ences which will meet the needs of 
life by encouraging and supporting 
thorough and efficient work in agri- 
cultural and industrial education. No 
phase of education is more vital to 
the Nation’s life than the proper 
teaching of agriculture, and the rural 
school that improves in this field of 
endeavor will give a human product to 
be known for habits of industry, and 


for a proud contentment in being 
producers rather than consumers 


| only. 





3. Encourage Reading — Virginia 
farmers have no greater possibility 
of service in behalf of school im- 
provement than to assist in furnish- 
ing an abundance of good reading 
material for the pupils of their com- 
munities. Rural children read all too 
little, not because they have no desire 
to read, but because of lack of oppor- 
tunities. Farmers’ clubs and unions 
can do nothing better, in our opinion, 
than subscribe to six or a dozen good 
magazines and newspapers, including 
a good agricultural journal, and put 
them in the hands of their school 
children. If possible, fit up a reading 


‘ room at every country school, and if 


the club or union is not financially 
able to make separate subscriptions 
for each school, make one or two 


subscriptions do all through a codper- 
ative or circulating plan. 

4. Medical Inspection—Contrary to 
the accepted belief of years past, sta- 
tistics show that country children are 
suffering from physical ills in larger 
proportions than are city children. 
The movement, therefore, for all-time 
health officers deserves hearty sup- 
port. If the farmers will support an 
officer of this kind, not only will bet- 
ter health conditions prevail in the 
schools, but an educational campaign 
for prevention of disease will result 
in the elimination of serious dangers, 
many of which are common to num- 
erous homes. 

5. Join the League—By all means, 
join the Civic and School Improve- 
ment League, if you have one. If you 
have none, organize one during vaca- 
tion and be ready to assist the school 
from the opening day. These leagues 
are the surest signs of interest. 
Through them the community can as- 
sume obligations and meet them. The 
live, working school league is a very 


valuable asset to any school or com-_ 


munity, and farmers, farmers’ wives, 
sons and daughters should be active 
members. 

We finish as we began, “Virginia 
farmers can improve their schools 
just as they improve their farms, by a 
generous use of brawn, brains, and 
greenback dollar bills,” and the mere 
bills the better. If they will put their 
money into the schools, the use oi 
their brawn and the exercise of their 
brains will follow with logical cer- 
tainty. R. C. STEARNES, 

State Department of 

Public Instruction. 

Richmond, Va. 


HOW NORTH CAROLINA FARM- 
ERS MAY IMPROVE THEIR 
SCHOOLS 


A Community Auditorium, Four-acre 
Grounds, Teachers’ Home, Library, 
and Teaching of Agriculture and 
Home Economics Are Urged by 
Superintendent Joyner 








N REPLY to your letter asking me 

to point out how North Carolina 
farmers may improve their schools, I 
should like to emphasize seven ideas 
as follows: 


1. The improvement of school- 
buildings, equipment, and grounds. 
The school building ought to be the 
community home for the children, it 
should be made and kept as home- 
life as possible—clean, comfortable, 
Sanitary, curtained, painted, beautiful 
within and without. It should be well 
cared for and properly protected dur- 
ing vacation as well as during the 
school-term. It should command the 
respect and arouse the pride of chil- 
dren and adults, and all should be 


compelled to respect it and not to | 


abuse it. Every school building should 
have a good auditorium for school 
entertainments and community meet- 
ings of all sorts. 

The building should be supplied 
with adequate equipment, black- 
boards, desks, maps, globes, libraries, 
and for high school grades, laborator- 
ies. These are necessary tools for 
children and teachers. The best of 
workmen can never do their best 
work without the best of tools. 

The grounds should be spacious 
and well kept with ample play- 
ground equipment, most of which can 
be made at home at small expense; 
well and carefully designed front 
yards with flower ‘beds and shrubbery 
and shade and walks, a school garden 
and where practicable, a school-farm. 
For these things every country school 
should have at least four acres of 
ground. 

The country school should have as 
a part of its equipment a teacher's 
home for the principal of the school 
and for a boarding place for the as- 


sistant teachers when necessary. The 
resident principal for the country 
school is necessary for the continuity, 
permanency, and growth of the work, 
and for social, intellectual, and recre- 
ational leadership of the whole com- 
munity the year around. 

The larger type of country school 
will cost more money and more sacri- 
fice but will be worth more than it 
costs. A state loan fund provides 
money on long time and low interest 
for school houses and equipment. 

2. Consolidation of school districts 
for enlargement of territory, for in- 
crease of property for taxation and 
bond issue for school maintenance 
and equipment, for bringing together 
at one centre a larger number of chil- 
dren and teachers and local taxation 
by vote of the people in this larger 
territory for the maintenance of the 
larger and better school and for 
transportation of the children when 
necessary—these are the means avail- 
able and necessary for improving the 
country school. 


3. Every country school should give 
scientific and practical instruction in 
agriculture and in household econom- 
ics—training that will fit the boys for 
more efficient and profitable work on 
the farm and the girls for more effi- 
cient and profitable direction of the 
farm home. 


For such instruction and training, 
the larger type of country school 
with its larger buildings, grounds and 
equipment and its larger and better- 
trained teaching force is a necessity. 
The farmers can aid most in provid- 
ing such instruction and training by 
aiding in supplying the necessary 
means for it and then demanding it. 

4. Every country school should also 
have a community library and a com- 
munity reading-room open one or 
more afternoons or evenings every 
week to all the people of the com- 
munity under the supervision of some 
teacher or other responsible person. 
(Concluded on page 13, column 3) 











best food you can 


select is 


Grape-Nuts, 


It contains the 
mineral salts and 
energy values—all 
the nutriment of 
whole wheat and 
barley — digests 
easily and quickly, 
and the flavor is 
delicious. 











“There's a Reason” 





for 


Grape-Nuts 
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—— OXFORD COLLEGE —— 
Oxford, N. C. 


Preparatory and College Classes. 
Courses in 


Music Business 
Art - Pedagogy 
Home Economics Expression 


Sunday School Teachers Training 
Specialists in All Departments. 
Apply for Catalog. 

F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres. 











—— CATAWBA COLLEGE —— 


FOUNDED 1851 
High-class Christian Institution. 
Safe Environments. 
Well Trained Faculty. 
Flexible Courses. 
Literary, Scientific, 
Art, Business, 
Music, Expression. 
Terms Reasonable. 
Write for Catalog and Examine the Special 
Courses. 
NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 4th, 1917. 
REV. J.D. ANDREWS, A.M., Pres., 
Newton, N. C. 














____ ST. MARY’S SCHOOL ——_ 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


The Largest Resident School for the’ 


Education of Young Women and Girls 
of the Episcopal Church in the Unit- 
ed States. 


Four years’ Preparatory and two 


years’ Collegiate Course. 
Music Art Elocution 
Home Economics Business 


A Happy ea of Modern Education and the 
Atmosphere of the Old South. 


The 76th Session begins September 20th, 1917. 
rite for Illustrated Catalog to 


REV. GEO. W. LAY, Rector, Box B. 





if you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 











The Clemson Agricultural College 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE 


1,554 ACRES OF LAND. VALUE OF PLANT OVER $1,300,000. OVER 120 TEACHERS, OFFICERS, AND 


ASSISTANTS. ENROLLMENT, 975. 





COURSES OF STUDY 


Agriculture (8 Courses), Chem- 
istry, Mechanical-Electrical Engin- 
eering, Civil Engineering, Textile 
Engineering, Architectural Engin- 
eering. 

Two-year Course in Textiles. 

One-year Course in Agriculture: 

(October 10th to June 7th.) 

No Summer School 1917. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Sixteen years of age at the time 
of entrance. 

An honorable discharge from 
last schoo! or college attended. 

The scholastic requirements are 
the same as those of the other 
Colleges in South Carolina. De- 
tails are given in catalogs. 

Hazing is forbidden by the laws 
of the State as well as the laws of 
the College. Therefore, the Board 
of Trustees has ruled that no ap- 
plication shall be accepted unless 
the applicant has filed with the 
Registrar of the College a pledge 
of prescribed form not to indulge 
in hazing. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 

The College contributes to the 
salaries of four resident ministers 
who conduct divine services and 
pastoral work among the cadets 
in barracks. There is a flourishing 


to enter military service after 
graduation, students who are per- 
mitted to enter this corps receive 
from the Federal Government ap- 
proximately $100.00 during the Jun- 
ior and Senior years. Write for 


Sunday School and Y. M. C. A. 
with two salaried Secretaries. A 
$78,000 Y. M. C. A. building was 
completed January, 1916. 


COST 


details of this opportunity. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXAMINATIONS 
The College maintains 169 four 
year scholarships in the Agricul- 
The cost for any of the twelve tural and Textile Courses, and 51 
regular four-year courses or the | it the One-Year Agricultural 
Two-year Textile course is ap- Course (Oct. 10th to June 7th). 


proximately $162.61 per session. Each Sar eee yer and 
This amount covers’ uniforms, pats Priaeeiees . aie epyetpin hel rae 
board, room, heat, light, water, Se ee ee eee 


the county court houses at 9 a. m. 
July 13th. Write for full informa- 
tion in regard to the scholarships 
open to your county next session, 
and the laws’ governing their 
award. It is worth your while to 
try for one of these scholarships. 


laundry and all fees except tuition. 
Tuition is $40.00 additional, to 
those who are found able to pay. 
The cost of the One-Year Agri- 
cultural Course is approximately 
$132.86. This amount covers the 


same items as are listed above. Students not competing for 
R. O. T. C. scholarships will be credited with 
Clemson College has been admit- | any examinations successfully 
ted to the Senior Division of the | passed on the above date. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. Free tuition is granted under 
Without incurring the obligation | certain conditions. 














NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 139, 1917. 
WRITE AT ONCE TO W. M. RIGGS, President. 


Clemson College, S. C., for Catalog, Scholarship Blanks, Etc. 


If you delay, you may be crowded out. 

















TWO OF ELON’ S SEVEN BUILDINGS » 


ELON COLLEGE, : 


Enroliment Limited to Four Hundred 
No Increase of Rates Announced for 1917-18. 
College graduates are to be more in demand after the war than at any time before. 
For full particulars address Box 22. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 














All departments, steam heat, 


Write for Catalog. 


PRES. W. A. HARPER, Elon College, N. C. 
q The College for the student of limited means. aad 
1879 1909 1917 | 
MARTIN COLLEGE 
PULASKI, (JUNIOR) TENNESSEE, 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 
Able faculty, Congenial student body, Cultured community. 
Moral influence the best. 
baths, 
protection. 
Preparatory and Junior College work, well-equipped department of 
Home Economics, Piano, Coice Culture, Art and Expression. 
REASONABLE RATES. | 
Forty-seventh Session begins September 19, 1917. 


W. T. WYNN, President, Box M, Pulaski, Tenn. 


electric lights, complete fire 











ENGINEERING 


ARCHITECTURE and COMMERCE 


Georgia Tech is educating young men for positions of use- 
fulness, responsibility, and power in industrial and business life. 
Its graduates are trained todo aswell as to know. Their success 
is the school’s greatest asset. Students have wonhighest honors in 
various competitions. 


Thorough courses in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Civil, Textile and Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture and Com. 
merce. New equipment, including a $200,000 Power Station and 
Engineering Laboratory for experimental and research work. 
Excellent climate. Complete library. High moral tone. 

For catalogue address, K. G. MATHESON, Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 


(EORGA SCHOOL OF [ECHNOLOGY 
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have the greatest confidence in it. 


had TRAINING, while the untrained 
went in, 2nd came out, PRIV. 





PRESIDENT WILSON speaks of Bingham Military School, 
Asheville, North Carolina, as follows: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, Washington, June 29, 1916 
‘It gives me great pleasure to express my admiration for Bingham 
School. All that I have known of it, directly or indirectly, has made me 


Served in the Spanish-American War, and ev one of them 
150 Bingham Alumni was given rank from Lieutenant Celo = 
pupils of non-Military Schools who voluntee: 
ATES asarule, Therefore get training. 
ADDRESS COL. R. BINGHAM, SuUPT., ROUTE 4, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


1917 | 


(Signed) WOODROW WILSON 
nel down, because ~ 











GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 
Co-educational. Ten good Buildings. 
High Standards in Scholarship and Morals. 
Modern Dormitories. Fine Musical Advantages. 
Household Economics. Christian Associations. 
Pure Water. Sanitary Equipment. Large Campus. 
Expenses Very Reasonable. 
Write for Catalog and further information. 


THOMAS NEWLIN, President. 



































: every day. We haye help- 
INCORPORATED, ed hundreds to better posi- 
tions and more salary—we cu do as much for you. Write for free catalog. 


HARLOTTE 





se} oO 
‘ TR a RN cot Oy 

Don’t just wish for a good 

. , ? position; Train yourself for 

Ue VLA / one. Desirable positions 

are huating for trained men 





RALEIGH = KINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE "227¥.na 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Lowest cost per pound 
of real ro Sapnege 


Uy Me 





LD style 

i O hulls cost 
LJ) f more per 
4 pound of rough- 
4 age than the 
price per ton 
%e indicates. This 
is because they 
=* are one-fourth 
Mee lint which has 
no food value. 
To know how 
much each pound of roughage i in this fofm is costing you, 
you must divide the price per ton by 1500—not by 2000. 


TRADE MARK 


U ce 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


cost exactly what you pay for them. Every pound is all roughage— 
no useless lint. To really know the difference in cost between old 
style hulls and Buckeye Hulls you must know the cost per pound of 
real roughage. 

Even though Buckeye Hulls do sell at a much lower price than old 
style hulls, you can’t realize how much less they are costing you 
until you consider how much more real roughage a ton contains. 


Other Advantages 


Buckeye Hulls go farther. Sacked—easy to handle. 

They allow better assimilation They mix well with other forage. 
of other food. Take half as much space in the 

No trash or dust. barn. 


Mr. Dan Wolf, Hammond Bldg. & Mfg. Co., Hammond, La.,says: 
“I am feeding Buckeye Hulls'to milch cows and find 
them a satisfactory filler when mixed with cottonseed 
meal and other concentrates. At the present price of 
feed stuff, Buckeye Hulis are the cheapest roughage on 
the market.’ 


To secure the best results and to develop the ens‘lage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aa/f as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Det. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. dept. A 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson lacon elma 































SHARPLES 


Famous Suction-feed 
“Skims clean at any Speed” 


= -9N—Y Ge) 


Experiment stations and separator manufac- 
turers all admit that all separators (except Sharp- 
les) lose considerable cream when turned slow or 
uneverly. ‘Thousands of investigations have 
proved that 19 people out of 20 turn their sepa- 
rators too slow. Sharplesis the only separator that: 
—skims clean at widely varying speeds 
gives cream of unchanging thickness—allspeeds 
—skims your milk quicker when you turn faster 
—has just one piece in the bowl—no discs 
—has knee-low supply tank and once-a-month 

oiling 
Over a million Sharples users in every dairying 
country of the world. Write for catalog to De- 
partment 21. 


@ The Sharples SeparatorCo. - - - West Chester, Pa. 
« Sharples Milkers—used on over 300,000 cows daily 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco 






Toronto $101 











ENSILAGE 


CLIMA CUTTER 


not only fills silos quickly but with least power. 
hi ssible 
The Inward Shear marciitimees 


cut from the outer edge toward the main 
shaft where cutting power is greatest. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 








Stocks carried in all dif- Write usfor name ? 
ferent centers for quick of nearest dis- 
shipment. tributor or dealer. 
Some territory open for Live / Agents 
Warsaw- Wilkinson 
Company 






proposition when you renew. 


Write for FREE Catalog t/ \ 





UERCO CET UR 


136 Highland, 
Warsaw, N. Y. 



































When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 











| ping cattle. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








TO EXTERMINATE TICKS IN 
4 NORTH CAROLINA 


National and State Departments of 
Agriculture CoGperating With All 
Interested Counties—Cattle Worth 
$5 More Per Head in Tick-free 


Sections 





N ORDER to exterminate the fever 

tick, our National Government has 
made an emergency appropriation, 
and the State Board of Agriculture in 
its meeting of June appropriated in 
addition to the $9,000 appropriated in 
December $5,000 to push the work for- 
ward in North Carolina. With this 
increased appropriation it is hoped 
that one or more men can be placed 
in every infested county in the state, 
for the purpose of constructing dip- 
ping vats, and to codperate with the 
citizens and officials of the various 
counties. If a hearty codperation of 
the citizens and officials of the coun- 
ties yet infested can be secured there 
is no reason why North Carolina 
could not completely exterminate the 
cattle tick, by the fall of 1918. 

Since December, 1902, 28,515 square 
miles of North Carolina territory has 


next spring, there would be no trou- 
ble in exterminating the cattle tick 
for all time to come, for the dipping 
of cattle at regular intervals during 
one season will exterminate the fever 
tick, which costs the Southern cattle- 
men millions of dollars annually. 
Why not put these millions of dollars 

to feeding soldiers and not ticks? 

B. B. FLOWE, 

State Veterinarian, North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh. 





State Livestock Sanitary Board 
Created in Florida 


HE 1917 session of the Florida Leg- 

islature, which adjourned on June 
1, discarded the primitive method of 
handling animal sanitation which has 
been in vogue, and created a State 
Livestock Sanitary Board to take 
charge of that work. 

Heretofore the State Health Board 
has been burdened with the responsi- 
bility of handling livestock sanitary 
problems, as a side line to human 
health sanitation, and has spent com- 
paratively little money for organizing 
tick eradication campaigns, becatse 





mules. 


by the change. 





FEEDING COTTONSEED MEAL TO HORSES AND MULES 


N TRAVELING over the South it is gratifying to hear such an 
Pistecomes number of farmers report that they are feeding two 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day to each horse or mule. 
both economical and patrictic: it pays the farmer and also serves the 
Nation by releasing corn for human consumption. On this point some 
agricultural organizations in the South have printed and circulated 
thousands of copies of the following statement by Dr. Tait Butler: 
“There are in the eleven cotton states 6,500,000 horses and 
If each of these were fed 2 pounds of cottonseed meal 
per day it would release 4 pounds of corn each day from the 
usual daily feed of about 14 pounds, and 200 days of such feeding 
to all horses and mules would release 100,060,000 bushels of corn 
for human food,—and the mules and horses would be benefited 


“4 pounds of corn at $1.55 per bushel costs 11 cents. 

“2 pounds of cottonseed meal at $40 per ton costs 4 cents. 

“The feeder would thus save 7 cents per day on each head of 
stock, or a saving of $14 per head in a period of 200 days.” 


This is 








been released from quarantine. The 
number of cattle to the square mile in 
the territory that has been released 
is 13.39, the value of these cattle is 
$208.38, or a value per head of $15.55. 

There are now 23 counties in the 
state under quarantine, comprising an 
area of 10,000 square miles. The num- 
ber of cattle per square mile in the 
infested or quarantined area is 11.39, 
the value of the cattle per square is 
$115.50, or a value per head of $10.32. 
It will be noted at once that there are 
two cattle less per square mile in the 
infested territory, and that the cattle 
in the infested territory are valued at 
$5.23 per head less than those in the 
territory that has been released from 
quarantine. 

Nine of the twenty-three counties 
yet under quarantine have signified 
their willingness to codperate with 


| the state and national departments 
' of agriculture in 


exterminating the 
cattle tick. This willingness is shown 
by an appropriation from the county 
commissioners varying from a few 
hundred dollars to as much as $5,000, 
which was appropriated by the coun- 
ty commissioners of Craven County. 
In these counties a large number of 
dipping vats have been constructed, 
and cattle are ‘being dipped at regular 
intervals. Some of the counties which 
have not as yet made an appropria- 
tion to codperate with the state and 
national governments have signified 


| their intention of doing so in the near 
! . . . - 
| future, and it is hoped their coopera- 


tion will not be postponed too long to 
keep the work from being finished by 
the fall of 1918. 

It is hoped that within the next 
thirty or sixty days one or more men 
will be in every county now under 
quarantine constructing dipping vats, 
and demonstrating the method of dip- 
If the vat construction 
can be completed between now and 


they wanted to conserve their funds 
for other purposes. 

The -State Livestock Sanitary 
Board has been provided with an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 for the ensuing 
two-year period, to eradicate cattle 
fever ticks and to control hog cholera 
and other animal diseases. 

The act creating the State Live- 
stock Sanitary Board also authorizes 
the county commissioners to appro- 
priate up to two mills per annum on 
the assessed valuation of property in 
their respective counties for building 


dipping vats and codperating with 
state and Federal government offi- 


cials in tick eradication work. 

The provision was made that a ma- 
jority of all qualified electors voting 
on the proposition at a regular or 
special election shall declare in favor 
of compulsory systematic tick eradi- 
cation before it can be enforced in 
any county or district. However, that 
is not a bar to the county commis- 
sioners building dipping vats and per- 
mitting people to voluntarily dip their 
cattle before the election is held. 

The membership of the Board is 
made up of: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, who shall be ex-officio president 
of the Board; Superintendent of In- 
struction; State Treasurer; and two 
other members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, who shall hold their office for 
four years or until their successors 
shall have been duly appointed and 
qualified. This Board elects a state 
veterinarian who shall be an expert, 
experienced in handling infectious, 
contagious and communicable dis- 
eases of cattle, hogs and other ani- 
mals. He is to be the chief executive 
officer and secretary to the Board. 

The members do not draw a salary 
or per diem, but are allowed neces- 
sary traveling expenses incurred in 
discharge of their duties as members 
of the Board. 
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GEORGIA’S SCHOOL NEEDS 


Superintendent Brittain Emphasizes 
Advantages of Transporting Pupils, 
Especially Girls, and Urges Agri- 
cultural and Domestic Science In- 
struction 


N ANSWER io your request for a 
| message as to “How Georgia 
Farmers) may Improve Their 
Schools,” permit me to answer under 
three heads as follows: 


I.—Consolidation 


ig WE are éver to attract and retain 
the strongest teachers in the work 
of rural education the unit of organ- 
ization must be larger in order to pay 
better salaries. Seeing plainly the 
frequently farcical work which al- 
most necessarily results from the ef- 
fort to teach forty classes a day and 
to sive expert instruction in primary 
grades, as well as in the upper 
classes, the highest type of teacher is 
repelled by the almost hopeless task, 
as well as the small salary. In such 
ieaching or “near’-teaching there 
can be none of that division of laber 
o necessary for expert efficiency. 


2.—Transportation 


ONSOLIDATION will require 

transportation of some of the pu- 
pils. School wagons should be used 
and without burdensome expense we 
may have the happy, living freight, 
warm and dry, delivered each morn- 
ing at the school door. In the South 
in particular, with the ever-present 
dread of the Negro vagrant, is this of 
value, for it would remove the pallor 
from many a mother’s cheek, now 
never relaxed from the strain until 
she hears the welcome sound of her 
daughter’s step returning unharmed 
to the parental hearth-stone. These 
two considerations of health and 
‘safety ought to be sufficient to win 
the support of every father on the 
farm to substitute the consolidated 
school with its natural accompani- 
ment of transportation in place of the 
small district unit with its disagreea- 
ble and oftentimes dangerous walk. 


3.—Practical Instruction 


UR schools, and in particular, our 

rural schools, need to be more 
closely in contact with the life for 
which they prepare. In most cases 
they represent but pale and feeble 
imitations of city education, itself too 
often worshipping formsand words 
instead of the real things of life. The 
teacher and the county farm agent 
should work together, both in theory 
and practice, to give the farmer’s 
child this training in agriculture. Let 
the emphasis be placed upon biology 
instead of algebra or Latin. 


A similar practical tinge should be 
given to the training of the farmer’s 
daughter. Sewing, cooking, the ar- 
tistic and sensible care and decora- 
tion of a room, canning—all the arts 
which go with home making, are 
needed to match the new work of the 
boys. The girls should learn the 
meaning of a well-balanced food ra- 
tion and add to the mother’s training 
a practical knowledge of the chemis- 
try of foods. I have seen one little 
girl prepare corn in its various forms 
in sixty different ways for the family 
table. 

It is not contended or expected that 
these things can be put into our rural 
schools without perhaps additional 
expense. But we have already seen 
that the farmer’s child now has less 
spent upon him than any other in the 
land. Give him the same chance and 
history shows that he will go further 
and do better upon an average than 
the city-reared boy. It is too much 
to expect, however, that he will be as 
well prepared for life upon a per cap- 


ita of $3 or $4 each year as the urban 
chiid with an expenditure of $12 to 
$29 annually. His father must sce 


that proper education of this type 
costs money and he must be as, will- 
ins to spend it for this purpose As his 
city brother. M. L. BRITTAIN, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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| OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 














CULTURE 





SCHOLARSHIP 


The North Carolina 
State Normal and 
Industrial College 


SERVICE 





SELF-SUPPORT 











OFFERS TO WOMEN 


A Liberal Education 


Equipment for Womanly Service 
Professional Training for Remunerative 


Employment 








and Home Economics. 


special courses. 
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Five well-planned courses leading to degrees in Arts, Science, Education, Music 


Special courses in Pedagogy; in Manual Arts; in Domestic Science, Household Art 
and Economics; in Music; and in the Commercial Branches. 


Teachers and Graduates of other Colleges provided for in both regular and 


Equipment-modern, including furnished dormitories, library, laboratories, literary 
society halls, gymnasium; music rooms, teachers’ training school, infirmary, model 
laundry, central heating plant, and open-air recreation grounds. 


Dormitories furnished by the State. 
who pledge themselves to become teachers. 


Fall term opens September 13, 1917. Spring term begins January 21, 1918. 
Summer term begins May 31, 1918. 


For Catalog and other information address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President, 
GREENSBORO, N. 





Board at actual cost. 


Tuition, free to those 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
f : an. OF AGRICULTURE ANp [Ff 















ENGINEERING 


WEST. RALEIGH, N.C. 


An institution where: young men of 
character, energy and ambition may fit 
themselves for useful and honorable work 
require 
Thorough 
and practical courses are offered in Agricul- 
ture; Horticulture; Animal Industry; Civil, 
Engineering 
Chemistry; Dyeing and Textile Industry, 
thoroughly competent 


in many lines of industry which 
training and skill for success, 


Mechanical and Electrical 


Faculty of 64 











instructors. Twenty-seven build- 
ings. Eighteen departments. Mil- 
itary features. Large Library. 
Excellent Athletic field. Dormi- 
tory Rooms for 560 students, 
Many rooms already engaged for 
next session. For catalogue, illus- 
trated circular and entrance blanks, 
write 
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LESS you keep all your copies of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, please send this copy to some 
teacher, school committeeman or county super- 
intendent who does not take the paper, marking 
any article you especially wish brought to his or 
her attention. 





WE SHOULD like to see every county in the 
South adopt the plan of awarding a certificate 
of honor to each boy or girl-within its borders 
who makes a perfect record of attendance during 
the school session. A number of counties have 
adopted the plan of awarding such certificates at 
each annual county commencement, and it pays. 





OUNTY Health Officer Jones, who has been 

doing such excellent work at Guilford, empha- 
sizes the importance of medical inspection o: 
school children, a subject to which we hope to 
give some attention next week. Our North Caro- 
lina readers should also look next week for fuller 
information from Miss Leatherman as to how to 
get traveling and package libraries. 





OW is a good time to look up the article, 

“Seventeen Good Subjects for School Prizes” 
in our Reference Special, and “Beautiful Pictures 
for Home and School” in our issue of March 31, 
1917. In every school prizes should be offered to 
pupils who distinguish themselves for worthy 
effort, and no school should be without repro- 
ductions of famous pictures on its walls. 





T IS time to get bigger ideas about the public 
school and its work. As Prof. T. J. Coates, of 
the Kentucky State Normal School, says: 


“The average farmer and rural teacher think 
of the rural school as a little house on a little 
ground, with a Wittle equipment, where a little 
teacher at a little salary, for a little while, 
teaches little children little things.” 





VEN in communities with railroad facilities it 

will be better if the community center, with the 
consolidated school and other features, is set apart 
from the town and kept in a genuinely rural at- 
mosphere. Let it be thought of as belonging to 
the whole community rather than to the village 
and the village folk. This will stimulate rural 
pride and wilt also deepen our realization of the 
too-often forgotten truth that “there is no reason 
why as intense, intellectual, and progressive a fife 
should not be possible in the country as in the 
towns.” 





HE weeder is an implement whose great value 
is too little appreciated by most farmers. Did 
you notice what Mr. Brown said on this point in 
discussing peanut culture fast week? He says: 
“By following the methods I have outlined, 
expensive hoe work may be practically elimi- 
nated, and a twelve-year-old boy with a mule 
and weeder can do ten times the work he can 
do with a hoe. And take it from one who has 
done both, he would rather use the weeder 
two to one than the hoe.” 





E BELIEVE strongly in the school farm idea. 

In districts in which it is impossible to get 
more money by local tax it may nevertheless be 
possible to get the people to cultivate a school 
farm and give the proceeds of crop sales to the 
school. Prof. Zebulon Judd reported in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer last year that on sixteen such 
school farms previously organized under his direc- 
tion and ranging in size from one and one-half 
to four and one-half acres, the profits had ranged 
all the way from $74.01 to $313.50 a year. At 
present prices of products the minimum profit 


would have been at least $100 a year. And a 
round hundred dollars added to the local school 
funds may do a lot of good. Five cents in stamps 
sent to the United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., will get you a copy of Pro- 
fessor Judd’s bulletin on the subject, telling ex- 
actly how to make the plan succeed. 





| geattnartpumas Wright says we ought not to say 
‘school tax,” but “school investment.” And the 
point is a good one. We must have done with dem- 
agogues who fight all kinds of taxes. What we 
need to do is to remember that there are two 
kinds of taxes. First, there are consumptive taxes 
—taxes used merely to pay salaries aud expenses 
for ordinary public officers; taxes used merely in 
keeping the wheels of government going round. 
And the rule is that the lower we keep these taxes 
the better. But in the the second place there are 
productive taxes—taxes used for making people 
more intelligent, healthy or efficient through edu- 
cational work, health work, agricultural work, etc., 
and the more people spend' in this way the richer 
they are. In fact, it is the mark of a civilized 
people to spend much in this way. As Dr. C. D. 
Mclver was always saying, “The savage pays no 
tax.” Taxation for schools is really a form of 
civic co6peration in which the strong help bear 
the burdens of the weak. We can’t have too 
much of it. 


Let’s “Endow” the Country School 


HE grace of giving,” a distinguished educa- 
tor said recently in an address we had the 
privilege of hearing, “is one of the most 
important qualities to be cultivated in a demo- 
cracy.” And we have to confess that it has been 
less cultivated in our country communities than in 
towns. 








This fact lends emphasis to our constant 
admonition, “Remember the community in your 
will” A man of even modest means may leave 
money to erect am auditorium or “public meeting 
room” in connection with the schoolhouse; or to 
establish a school or community library; or to 
build a road; or to buy a few acres for a school 
farm or park; or to paint the church or school- 
house; or to beautify church or school grounds: 
or to provide the schoolhouse with pictures, or 
domestic science equipment, or a piano, or a bell. 

Colleges and universities are constantly clamor- 
ing for “endowments.” Why then should not our 
country schools likewise appeal for gifts, both to 
citizens of the community and to men and women 
of means who were reared in the community and 
have moved away? Many a man of wealth in 
town would be glad to give something to the 
school of his boyhood, if convinced that the local 
people were also making sacrifices to improve the 
school, enlarge the building, erect a community 
auditorium, or add new features to the curriculum. 

Let’s “endow” the little country school as well 
as the big college or university. 


The Community Center as the Com- 
munity Capital 








HE community center, as we have said be- 

fore, should be thought of as the capital of 

the little community republic, just as we 
have Washington as the capital of our national 
republic, and our state capitals for our smaller 
commonwealths. The consolidated school with 
high school features—with its school farm, its 
cooking and sewing room, its library and museum 
of nature study and local history—should be the 
centrat feature, and about its beautiful lawn and 
grounds should be grouped the neighborhood 
churches, lodge halls, fair grounds, the athletic 
grounds, the homes of preacher, doctor, school prin- 
cipal, etc., and to this center all the people of the 
neighborhood should come not only for school 
and church and Sunday school occasions, but for 
the public speakings, the meetings of Union and 
Grange and the United Farm Women, for picnics, 
ball games, debates, musicals, lectures, local fairs, 
moving picture shows, corn club and canning club 
meetings, etc., etc. 

And as this idea develops, we fook for the time 
to come when a feeling of proprietorship for this 
community center will be developed in all citizens. 
Men will build schoolhouses not for a few brief 
years, but with something of the permanence and 
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beauty, even though without the massiveness, of 
the ancient cathedrals. The humblest citizen will 
feel ashamed if he cannot say: “Our school build- 
ing is not only ample and convenient, but archi- 
tectually attractive. The grownds are not only 
large but have been beautified with vine and shrub 
and flower. On the walls inside you will find beau- 
tiful copies of the world’s great masterpieces of 
art, the gifts of community-loving citizens. The 
library is large and is used by young and old, and 
our reading room is like a fountain of knowledge, 
refreshing thé minds of our people. The people 
come together to sing songs of patriotism, relig- 
ion, and love, to hear stimulating lectures and dis- 
cussions, and to see worthy pictures. And finally no 
man even of moderate means thinks it right to die 
without leaving some legacy or gift to make our 
community center more beautiful, more efficient 
in serving community needs, or more stimulating 
as a source of social and intellectual power.” 


Food and Feed First: Plan Now for a 
Fall and Winter Garden 


HE farmer makes one planting of cotton and 

it lasts till frost. He makes a planting of 

corn and it lasts till frost. The same thing 
is true with regard to tobacco, peanuts, cane, etc. 
And-because one planting of field crops suffices, 
too many farmers pursue the same policy as to 
garden crops. They get into the habit of making 
one planting of vegetables in the spring and then 
thinking that will count for the whole year. 

This is a big mistake. If you will look at Mr. 
Hudson’s “What to Plant in the Garden Each 
Month” on page 23 of our “Reference Special,” 
you will find that he recommends about half as 
many things for planting in June, July, or August 
as in March or April. And he actually suggests 
more vegetables for planting in September than 
in February—seventeen in February against nine- 
teen in September. fn other words, a real gard- 
ener should be more busy planting in September 
than in February. Here are Mr. Hudson’s sug- 
gestions for July planting: 

“July—Snap beans, beet, cabbage (T), carrot, 
collard (T), corn, cucumber, Scotch kale, let- 
tuce, okra, pumpkin, radish, salsify, turnip. 


Plants marked with a “T” are to be sowed in 
beds and transplanted.)” 








Every interest both of health and economy de- 
mands that the average Southern farmer raise 
twice as many vegetables as he now raises. In 
fact, he ought to raise twice as many of the vege- 
tables he is now familiar with; and he ought to 
get acquainted with a lot he doesn’t now know 
about. Cabbage,. potatoes, tomatoes, onions, tur- 
nips, peas, beans, and peppers—these are about all 
that many farmers know, and only one crop of 


- each of these; not even a second crop of Irish po- 


tatoes. It is time to broaden out and use more 
okra, asparagus, eggplant, etc., in summer, and 
more salsify, spinach, rape, cauliflower, etc., in 
winter. A man who eats plenty of vegetables 
naturally eats less meat and bread—or else gets 
better nourished by eating the extra vegetables. 
In any case, it is certain that food values can be 
raised in the garden at half what they will cost 
if bought in barrels, boxes, and sacks froma store 
—which is only another way of saying that you 
get a 50 per cent discount on victuals by raising 
them in your garden. Or if a garden could ad- 
vertise as business men do, it might run big an- 
nouncements in all the daily papers: “I Sell You 
the Best Food at Half Price.” 

Let’s make all plans now for the biggest fall 
and winter gardens the South has ever known— 
the greatest variety of crops together with heavy 
fertilization and constant cultivation. 


A Thought for the Week 


HE higher education of the village and city 
youth, together with a modicum of the coun- 
try youth, with only the fifth to eighth grade 

for the best blood of the state, may stand for the 
educator’s ideals, but it is bad for the country as a 
whole. It tends to maké aristocrats of the poorest 
and slaves of the best blood. Education is for all, 
not for a favored few.—James A. Garfield. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights und Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 











Seven Plans for Better Schools 


V Nf E THOUGHT at one time that we would 
not issue an “Educational Special” of The 
Progressive Farmer this year. It was not 

announced along with other specials in January. 

But the experiences of another half-year have 

only emphasized afresh one inescapable fact. 

That fact is, that no matter in what line of pro- 

gress we are interested here in the South, the 

foundation for it must be better schools. 

We can’t have the right sort of farming until 
all the people can read intelligently about soil fer- 
tility and legumes and crop rotations and fertil- 
izing ingredients and plant growth and animal 
feeding and all other scientific facts which must 
be applied in progressive farming. We can’t have 
business methods on the farm, modern methods of 
marketing and business codperation, until the 
masses of farmers are fully informed as to what 
farmers in other states and countries are doing 
and making by these methods. And certainly we 
cannot have the needed enrichment of country life 
until a wide diffusion of knowledge develops 
among all classes an inspiring and satisfying rural 
pride and culture. 

For all these reasons therefore The Progressive 
Farmer again turns aside from its regular features 
in order to implore its readers to redouble their 
efforts in behalf of better schools for the farm 
boys and girls of the South. And in order to be spe- 
cific, we wish tc call attention now to seven things 
needed in the program of better rural education. 

i 4 2 


First: Larger Investments for School 
Purposes 


oe first point—namely, the need for larger 
investments in public schools—is empha- 
sized on page 1. We in the South have to 
support two school systems and yet we are not 
spending as much for two as the North spends for 
one—not spending as much either per capita or in 
proportion to wealth. We are giving on page 1 
some of the figures in proof of this statement, but 
it may be well to give in full the figures showing 
what every state in the Union spends per child of 
school age. Here are the latest official figures 
from the United States Bureau of Education: 
















Amount Amount 

State Spent_ State er 
MeNGirisecusc cosas ceivaet $34.27 West Virginia ............ 25.96 
New Hampshire .......... 37.06 Nortis Carolina ........... 12.39 
Vermont. ........ aoe «23 South Carolina ........... 41.65 
Massachusetts . G]eergia ...ccccccsccscesecs 5 
Rhode Island . CU OS 
Connecticut ... Kentucky .. d 
New York TFORROTEEE co cccc ec cccccese 13.61 
New Jersey oo eer: 15.32 
Pennsylvania ppi 9.30 

MO cecccee 
Indiana .... 





Illinois ... 





Michigan ... Oklahoma .....ccecrcevees 24.46 
Wisconsin Montana me 
Minnesota .. Wyoming 

OW .occccee- Colorado 
Missouri New Mexico .............. 26.88 
North Dakota Arizona 
South Dakota Cran... 
Nebraska Nevada . 
Kansas ....0.ee206 Idaho .... 
Delaware v6 é Washington 
Maryland ......0..scccsvs -46 Oregon .....ceeeeeeeeereee 3 
WIRING: so oidcccccvcesceseys eee re 70.98 


See what your state here in the South spends. 
Then note that except for little Delaware and 
desert New Mexico there is not another state out- 
side the South but that spends all the way from 
$33 to $77 per child. 

We ought to be willing anyhow to spend more 
for education, and this necessity is made doubly 
imperative right now by the increased cost of 
living. It is folly to expect to get competent 
teachers at the same salaries as three or four 
years ago. If we could pay 30 to 50 cents on the 
$100 for local tax when cotton was ten cents a 
pound, we ought to pay 60 cents to $1 now when 
cotton is 20 to 25 cents. 


ot 
Second: “A Three-teacher School for 
Every Child” 


N THE second place, we wish to say again that 
I the slogan and battle cry of every patriot in 

the South should be, “A Three-teacher School 
Within Reach of Every Child.” The district should 
run out two to two and a half miles in each direc- 
tion from the school; it will not hurt ordinary 
children to walk so far. Or if transportation is 
provided, the district may be larger. 

As one of our correspondents puts it this week, 
“Teachers should not be overcropped.” Recitation 
should not be a time when the overworked teacher 
must get the briefest possible answer from a pupil 
in order to hurry on to hear other classes. On 
the contrary, it should be a time when the teach- 
er, able to specialize in a smaller number of sub- 





jects, considers the text-book lesson with the pu- 
pils; adds further knowledge of her own; answers 
new questions as well as propounds the printed 
ones; brings out the local and practical applica- 
tions of the lesson, if possible; not only notes that 
Johnny is lagging behind but finds out why and 
tries to remove the cause; helps the pupils in 
self-expression and corrects bad grammar; and 
inspires one and all with a desire to go on and 
learn more about the subjects studied. That’s the 
sort of teaching all boys and girls need, but it is 
just the sort it is impossible to get in a one- 
teacher school. 

Furthermore, boys in their teens should have a 
man teacher part of the time; and with the three- 
teacher school the aim should be to have a man 
principal who will live in the teacher’s home and 
serve as a community leader the whole year round, 
interesting himself in everything that will make 
the neighborhood better and more progressive. If 
you get the right kind of principal, almost any 
three-teacher school can do as much for the com- 
munity as the Lowes Grove School has done. 
Read its story on page 5 and see if it would not be 
worth doubling your school taxes to get such a 
vitalizing agency at work in your neighborhood. 


sj 
Third: Better Attendance Laws 


V T E NOT only need longer terms but better 
attendance. If we say to the tax-payer, 
“We are going to compel you to pay taxes 

to provide schools,” he has a right to say, “You 

compel the children to take advantage of the 
schools my money provides.” 

In matters of school attendance we are as yet 
making a rather shameful record in the South. In 
Oregon, according to the latest figures, 91 per cent 
of the children enrolled are on hand every day 
and in most Northern states, 80 per cent, while in 
no Southern state except Florida and Tennessee is 
the average attendance over-60 odd per cent of the 
enrollment. Consequently, we make an even poor- 
er showing on average attendance than in length 
of term. Following are the figures showing the 
number of days each child of school age. was ac- 
tually in school in 1910 and how each state ranked 
in this respect: 




















Days per Days per 

Rank. State Child. Rank. State Child. 
1. Massachusetts ......... 131 , See 82 
2 Conneeticut ......0s.e06 128 26. Wyoming ...... oc & 
ei ea er 117 27. North Dakota . 80 
4 Bhods Iiand .......%. 116 28. South Dakota . 79 
BG. VGEMIOME cosisccccecece 115 29. Maryland ..... 

aR) oe rer 113 30. Delaware ..... 

7. Michigan soe SOU S32. TAGhS. . «000. 

8. Dllinois ... -. 108 32. West Virginia 

9. Maine sae WOE 33. Tennessee ... 

10. “Washington .......0..% 107 34. Arizona .... 

35. WOW TOF 26. cceesss 107 rene 

| ae eer -+- 106 36. Oklahoma 

13. New Hampshire ....... 104 37. Nevada ... 
14. California - 103 38. Georgia ... 

15. Montana 99 39, Mississippi . 

16. Pennsylvania 99 OO =e ee 
a a 99 41, Kentucky ....... 

18. Kansas 97 42%, TOES wseccsss 

19. Nebraska 95 43, Arkansas ..... 

20. Indiana .. 93 44. North Carolina . 

21, Wisconsin 91 45. South Carolina 
22, Colorado ... 89 46. Louisiana ....... 

23. Oregon .... 88 47. abama ...... 
24. Minnesota 88 48. New Mexico ........... 


How can we expect our children in the South 
with 50 to 60 days schooling per year to earn as 
much, grow as big in mind or spirit, or get as 
much out of life, as children in other states whose 


parents sacrifice enough to give them 100 to 130 
days? 


& 
Fourth: Local and County Commence- 
ments 


T IS well for every country school to celebrate 
[«: “closing day” with appropriate exercises. 

It may take a little time from the formal stud- 
ies, but in developing the social spirit among pu- 
pils and people it will be worth more than it costs. 
Preparing for commencement lends variety to 
school life; boys and girls learn to codperate in 
getting up things for the neighborhood; it also 
trains farm boys and girls in public speaking so 
that they can hold their own when they later 
meet city boys and girls on public occasions. And 
in various other ways the local commencement is 
worth all it costs. 

Likewise, in every county there should be a 
county commencement or “field day.” In some 
large counties it has been thought best to divide 
the county into districts so as to have more in- 
tensive study of exhibits, reach a greater number 
ot people, etc. Certainly the spirit of generous 
rivalry engendered among the schools by the 
county or district commencement makes all of 
them do better work—just as horses racing 
against one another run better and more joyously 
than they would ever run alone. 

Prizes or certificates should be awarded to the 
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children who make the best exhibits of various 
sorts, or who have distinguished themselves by 
high marks in this or that study or by perfect at- 


tendance, or by having read a certain number of 
library books, etc. 
& 


Fifth: Agriculture, Domestic Science 
and Nature Study 


T GOES without saying, of course, that in every 

country school the boys should study the text 

book on agriculture. Even if you have only a 
one-teacher school, insist on this even if agricul- 
ture must be substituted for geography or history 
half the time. The proper plan, of course, is to 
have a three-teacher school with a male principal 
who will be the teacher of agriculture and use the 
school farm for demonstration purposes. But any- 
how have the text book on agriculture used. 

Much more can also be done in the matter of 
teaching domestic science than we are now doing 
Read the story next week of what: one country 
school did, and ask yourself if your school couddn’t 
do as much. ; 

Every country school should also aim to interest 
the boys and girls in nature study. Through 
books, charts, pictures and nature-study collect- 
ions, the boys and girls should be taught the 
names and characteristics of all the common birds, 
insects, wild flowers, trees, weeds, and the princi- 
pal star groups or constellations as well. 


Sixth: A Good Ldewy for Every Schoo! 


MONG the ietters we have received both 

from educational leaders and from farmers 

and farm women for this issue, we have been 
struck with the emphasis laid on the school fi- 
brary. This is certainly a good sign. 

In the past we have thought relatively too much 
about teaching people how to read, and not 
enough about getting them to read after thev 
learn how. To develop “the reading habit” in each 
pupil! should be one of the chief aims of every 
teacher. Train any child so he likes to read, so 
he is a real book-lover, and he will educate him- 
self even if he never goes to school another day 
Moreover, if a school has a good library, it should 
aid greatly in educating the older people whose 
school days are over but whose learning day: 
should never be over. The saying of old Thomas 
Carlyle, “The True University of these days is a 
Collection of Books,” cannot be too 
peated. 

In practically every state now the state offers 
to pay part of the cost of a library if the patrons 
of the school will raise the other part, and it is a 
discredit to the people of any district if their 
school is without a library. The money can be 
raised by private subscriptions, by entertainments 
and gifts by business men and former residents of 
the community, etc. In every Southern state, too, 
which gives its people the benefit of a traveling 
library service—Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Texas—the teacher and school 
committeemen should see to it that the people get 
its benefits. 


often re- 


Seventh: Recreation, Music and Art 


VERY school should be a place not only for 

promoting book knowledge but for develop- 

ing all the finer things of the spirit. Ade- 
quate and well-equipped playgrounds such as are 
described on page 19 should be a feature of every 
school. Except during the most strenuous periods 
of cultivation or harvesting, Saturday afternoons 
should be a time set apart for recreation for the 
young—for baseball, basketball, tennis, and other 
games—just as older people should set this time 
apart for meetings of farmers’ clubs, farm wom- 
en’s clubs, community leagues, etc. 

Every day, too, the children should join in sing- 
ing inspiring songs; and there should be frequent 
musical evenings for the older people as well— 
the singing of familiar songs varied by instrumen- 
tal pieces, band numbers, and Victrola records. 

Every school should also endeavor to cultivate 
an appreciation of the beautiful. In the first place 
the grounds should be made glorious with vine 
and shrub and flower (after leaving enough space 
for playgrounds), and then even the humblest 
one-teacher school should somehow raise a few 
dollars for purchasing copies of the great pictures 
of the world. Copies of the most famous master- 
pieces may now be had for a few nickels each, 
and there is no longer any reason for sighing with 
the poet of another generation: 


“Alas, for the poor! that they have no part 
In yon sweet living Iands of Art!” 





ON FINISHING A WONDERFUL BOOK 


How I shall miss you, friend of the Autumn rains! 
Friend of most quiet nights and candle gleams; 
Yet why should I say good-bye, when your joy remains, 
And into my heart you have poured the sun of 
dreams? 
—Charles Hanson Towne, in The Bookman. 


your 
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With the Fingers! 
Corns Lift Out 
Without Pain 


Apply a Few Drops, Then Lift Corns 
or Callouses Off. Stops Corn 
Soreness Instantly 
This tiny bottle holds the wonder of wonders. It 
contains an almost magical drug discovered by a 


Cincinnati man. It is called freezone. It is a com- 
pound made from ether. 



















Apply a few drops of this freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or 2 hard- 
ened callous. Instantly the soreness 
disappears and shortly you will find 
the corn or callous so shriveled and 
loose that you just lift it off with the 
fingers. 

You feel no pain or soreness when 
applying freezone or afterwards. It 
doesn’t even irritate the skin. 


Just ask in any drug store for & 
small bottle of freezone. This will cost 
but a few cents but will positively rid 
your poor, suffering feet of every hard 
corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, or the tough callouses on bottom 
of feet. If your druggist hasn’t any 
freezone he can get is at any wholesale 
house for you. 





Fight the High Cost of Living 
Biggestcannerbargainever 
offered. Holds 24 3-lb.cans; 

daily capacity 300 to 400 cans; 

equipped with IRON GRATES 


can tongs, tipping cop- 
per, and wonderful 
book of instructions, 
giving all recipes, all 
for only $12.50. Withityoucan make$l0to 
* $30 a day, saving surplus fruitand vegetables 
and canning it in glass or tinfor the market 
or your own table. Canners all sizes and 
prices. All guaranteed—money back if not 
satisfied. Get our offer of cash prizes for 
best work done on Majestic. 
Write sonny for folder, or send 612.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO, 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tena. 
























Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- 
bors and home use with a ¢ 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. : 
The Carolina Metal Products Co., 


Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C. 








Can Your Own Fruits With the Famous 
MUDGE PATENT CANNER a 
Fully ripe fruits easily a! 
canned, keeping natural a 1) 
form, color and flavor. 
Quicker and cheaper than 
preserving—sugar unnec- 
essary. Two jars or cans 
of peaches every 5 min- 
utes. Whole tomatoes 12 
minutes, on any stove. 
Endorsed by highest au- 
thorities—book of direc- 
tions by Mrs. Rorer. Sim- emcee 
ple to operate. Sent prepaid for $6.50 money or- 
der. West of Mississippi, $7, Biddle-Gaumer 
3846 P, Lancaster Avenue, Philadel 








Co., 
hia. 
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y 44. STYLES, and colorsin 
dicycles. Most completo line in ; 


Other ¢ 
$17.75 A few good second-hand 
taken in trade 45 80 98 to cess & 








bioycle supplies at. 
°. eappiies a 
en oe ert our catalog ffera, Write Now. 


CLE CQ.. DEPT. S-79- CHICAGO 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all sea- 
son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaran- 
teed effective. Sold 
by dealers, or 6 sent 
by express prepaid 























THE IMPROVED MONARCH 
eans all Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats in glass or tin by latest 
COLD PACK METHODS, using 
either steam or hot water process. 
Write today for Illustrated Lit- 
erature and special Club prices. 
Acdress, MONARCH MFG. CO., 
- Dept. 300, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Hi 
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We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write. 











Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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HAVE FRUIT WITH EVERY 
MEAL 
Besides “Food Values, It Contains 
Iron, Phosphorus, Etc., Which Doc- 


tors Prescribe as Tonics—Use Fruit 
Juices, Raw Fruits—Some Recipes 


ET us get our health from garden 

and berry patch instead of from 
bottles and pill-boxes. Let us “live 
like kings” but on the income of cob- 
blers. 


To do this requires thrift, thought 
and a fair expenditure of money. No 
one ever heard of a stingy man liv- 
ing well and cheaply. To do this 
money and energy must be spent for 
the best trees, bushes, plants, spray- 
er, spraying material, fruit jars, and 
in buying things in quantity. Failing 
to do this, money and health must be 
spent for doctors, drugs, and gro- 
cers’ bills and with it all there is but 
a hand-to-mouth existence. 


Let us enjoy fruit and not have to 
put our spectacles on every time we 
eat a peach—just a little worming and 
spraying of trees; that is all. 

‘ ee 


Let us make use of fruit when we 
have it. To eat it owit-of-hand is 
splendid, but to use it with every 
course of the meal is better. 


Begin the meal with fruit. A dainty 
little glass cup of cut peaches or 
freshly gathered berries will stimu- 
late the appetite of any hot and 
weary man. Sugar very lightly, if at 
all, as it may lessen the appetite for 
other food. At the plate, have a 
glass of cool fruit juice. Plum and 
blackberry make a good combination, 
as do strawberry and lemon. In fact, 
a little lemon should be added to any 
fruit juice, as it develops the flavor 
of the other as does salt with beef. 
Grape juice and raspberry vinegar 
are delicious. If you can get ice, 
pound it fine and fill the glass with 
it, add the juice, and put in a sprig of 
mint. Straws can be bought wher- 
ever drinks are sold for thirty-five 
cents for five hundred. Children en- 
joy them. 


A few fruit recipes follow: please 
try all of them. Though but one fruit 
is suggested others can be substituted. 


Fruit Cobbler.—Fruit cobbler is better 
than pie because it has more fruit and less 
crust. Fill an earthen or enameled pan 
three-fourths full, that is, two or three inches 
deep, with fruit. Add sugar enough to make 
quite sweet. Sprinkle flour over it and put 
a small up-turned cup in the middle to sup- 
port the crust and keep the juice from boil- 
ing over. Cover with a pie crust or a thin, 
rich biscuit crust. Prick, and bake in a hot 
oven. 





_ Fruit pie is best made in perforated pie 
tins, as the crust will not be soggy. They 
cost the same as the other pie tins. If you 
have none, bake the crust beforehand on the 
bottom of the tins, instead of the inside. 
Keep in a tight tin box, in a cool place. 
When you wish a pie or two, fill with fruit, 
add sugar and some strips of crust and 
shove in a hot oven. d 

Fruit Gelatine.—One-fourth box gelatine 
or one tablespoon granulated gelatine, one- 
fourth cup cold water, one cup boiling wa- 
ter, one cup sugar, one-fourth cup lemon 
juice, whites of three eggs. 

Soak the gelatine in cold water, dissolve 
in boiling water, add sugar and lemon juice, 
strain, and set aside in cool place; occasion- 
ally stir mixture and when quite thick, beat 
with wire spoon or whisk until frothy; add 
whites of eggs beaten stiff, and continue 
beating until stiff enough to hold its shape 
Mold, or pile by spoonfuls on glass dish; 
serve cold with boiled custard. A very at- 
tractive dish may be prepared by coloring 
half the mixture with fruit red. 

Fruit Trifle—Line a glass dish with thin 
slices of stale fruit cake. Sprinkle in one- 
half cup of fruit juice. Fill the bow] one- 
half full of berries or slices of peaches. 
Make a boiled custard, flavored with lemon. 
Chili and just before serving pour over the 
berries and cake. Decorate with the beaten 
whites of eggs sweetened, and a few red 
berries. Serve very cold. 

Fruit Shortcake.—Flour to make _ soft 
dough, four teaspoons baking-powder, cne- 
half teaspoon salt, three-fourths cup milk, 
one-fourth cup butter. Mix the dry ingredi- 


ents, sift twice, work in butter with tips of 
fingers, add milk gradually. Toss on floured 
board, divide in two parts. Pat, roll out, 


and bake twelve minutes in a hot oven in 
buttered tins. Split, and spread with butter. 
Sweeten the fruit to taste, place on back of 
range until warmed, and put between and 
on top of short cake, 

Snowball Pudding.—One-half cup butter, 
one cup sugar, one-half cup milk, two and 
j one-fourth cups flour, three and one-haif 





teaspoons baking-powder, whites of 4 eggs. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
milk, and flour mixed and sifted with bak- 
ing powder; then add the whites of eggs 
beaten stiff. Steam thirty-five minutes in 
buttered cups or baking-powder tins; serve 
with preserved fruit, quince marmalade, or 
strawberry sauce. 

Baked Pears.—Wipe, quarter, and core 
pears. Put in a deep pudding dish, sprinkle 
with sugar or add a small quantity of mo- 
lasses, then add water to prevent pears 
from burning. Cover, and cook two or three 
hours in a very slow oven. Small pears may 
be baked whole. Seckel pears are delicious 
when baked. 

Blackberry Flummery.—Cook four pints 
of ripe blackberries with two cupfuls of su- 
gar for fifteen minutes. Boil one quart of 
milk and stir in one cupful of ground rice; 
cook for twenty minutes, Add the blackber- 
ries, a teaspoonful of lemon extract, and stir 
till thick... Cover with two whites of eggs 
beaten stiff with two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, 

Fruit Salad.—Cup up into one-half inch 
squares any fruit that you may have. Try 
to have a red fruit, a white fruit, and a yel- 
low fruit if possible. Try also to combine 
acid fruits, like cherries, grape fruit, or sour 
plums with other miider fruit. For crisp- 
ness add celery or apples cut in the same 
way, with a sharp knife, and moistened with 
lemon juice to prevent discoloration. Serve 
on a lettuce leaf, or if you have none, with 
a little sprig of green. A big grape leaf 
looks very pretty but, of course, cannot be 


eaten. Moisten with the juice of some sour 
fruit. Just before serving add a cream 
dressing. 


Cream Dressing.—One teaspoon mustard, 
one teaspoon salt, two teaspoons flour, one 
and one-half teaspoons powdered sugar, a 
few grains cayenne peppédr, one teaspoon 
melted butter, yolk of one egg, one-third 
cup hot vinegar, one-half cup thick cream. 
Mix the dry ingredients, add butter, egg, 
and vinegar slowly, cook over boiling water, 
stirring constantly, until mixture thickens; 
cool, and add to heavy cream, beaten until 
stiff. 

Frozen Grape Juice.—To every quart of 
water allow half as much grape juice, by 
measure, and the same amount of sugar as 
of juice. Make a syrup, and when it is 
cold add juice and freeze. When half frozen 
add the beaten whites of two eggs. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Some Flower Hints 


F YOU want the most beautiful 

climbing roses this side of paradise, 
try “American Pillar.” Several years 
ago I saw them advertised and decid- 
ed if one-tenth of what was said of 
them was true they would be well 
worth while, so three were ordered 
and planted along the south porch. 
Now they have grown into 75 feet of 
such absolute loveliness that one 
gasps for breath. They are rampant 
growers, and such masses of bloom I 
have never seen in any other rose. 
The blossoms are single, a deep rose 
with white center, growing in clus- 
ters. Selecting one at random, I 
counted 32 buds and blossoms and a 
they grow on long stems, many near- 
ly a yard in length, they are fine for 
decorative purposes. Any good rose 
nursery has them for sale. So far 
there has been no insect enemies and 
no blight. La Fiamma is another 
beautiful rose; so dainty it is almost 
a fairy flower, but mine was spoiled 
by planting it next the American 
Pillar, so this fall it will be moved 
where it will not suffer by compari- 
son. 


The peonies are all gone and were 
not even missed, because I have been 
so busy thrilling over the yellow core- 
opsis, blue larkspur and red poppies. 
That combination, although it has 
no perfume, is so riotously cheerful 
it is enough to make old Job himself 
sit up and take notice, and decide 
that even if he did come into the 
world with no clothes to speak of and 
was going out the same way, there 
was a lot to see that was well worth 
while between coming and going. 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 








fense councils. 


MR. HOOVER 
them in war. 
supply, only to be secured by individual effort and volunteer sacrifice, 
the war will be prolonged and thousands of lives, not only of men 


“First—To save the wheat. 


bread or other cereals. 


harvest. 


grown near home. 





ALL HOUSEWIVES TO BE ENLISTED IN NATIONAL SERVICE 


ERBERT C. Hoover has outlined his plans for enlisting the 

Nation’s housewives as members of the food administration, 

and appeals to them to join him in the fight for conservation 
measures and the elimination of waste. 
during a period of registration from July 1 to July 15 through the 
Council of National Defense and the state de- 
He says: 


“We ask every woman in the United States 
engaged in the personal control of food to register 
for actual membership in the food administration 
entering directly into the National service. We 
shall later on ask various classes of men likewise 
engaged in food preparation and distribution to 
also volunteer to the National service in their 
various branches. 


“The proper assurance of the food to our allies 
will not only encourage them but it will maintain 
Without a larger margin from our abundant food 


but also of women and children, needlessly lost. 
of women in the home can alone control this matter. 

“In all of the arrangements which we plan to make during the 
forthcoming year for the supply of our allies, we will bear the first 
regard to our own people, that they shall have plenty. 

“We not only want the names and addresses but we want the 
number of persons in the household, we want to know whether the 
household employs a cook, whether it has a garden, and we want to 
know the occupation of the bread winner. 

“We have six general principles of instruction: 

If we eat as usual from our harvest 
this year, we wil! have little more than enough for our own supply, 
but we can divide with our allies if each individual make some sacri- 
fice; by eating at least one wheatless meal a day, substituting corn- 


“Second—We want to save the meat, for our cattle and hogs are 
decreasing, and we must serd to our allies, so we wish every house- 
holder to buy less, to serve smaller portions and to allow no waste. 

“Third—We wish to save the fats. 
fats that are necessary fer nutrition, and we need them now for war. 
We wish no butter used in cooking; we want less butter served on 
the table; we want less lard, bacon and other pork products used. 

“Fourth—Any deficiencies in food supply, by economy along the 
above lines, can be amply covered by increasing the use of fish, 
potatoes, beans, peas, turnips, cabbage and vegetables generally, 
corn, buckwheat, rye and rice which we will have in abundance this 


“Fifth—We want to save transportation. 
to meet the war pressure for munitions, men and coal so that we 
wish every one to consume products of local origin so far as possible, 
to buy from the local miller, the local packer, buy and eat vegetables 


“Sixth—We preach and want everyone to preach ‘the gospel of 
the clean plate;’ te buy less foodstuffs, to serve smaller portions and 
to see that nothing of value goes into the garbage can.” 


The women will be enrolled 


The guiding hand 


We consume three times the 


Our railways are unable 
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” Saturday, June 30, 1917] 
A SCHOOL-COMMUNITY FAIR 





(Third Prize Letter) 


GREAT educational asset to our 

community is the School-Com- 
munity Fair, held semi-annually at the 
opening and closing of the school. 
Through it we generate a desire to 
grow the best crops; to have the best 
all-round livestock; to show the 
healthiest, dimple-darling baby; to 
exhibit the most tempting, appetizing 
canned fruits and vegetables; to dis- 
play the most perfect stitch, the 
smoothest embroidery, the daintiest 
tatting, and linens; to write the best 
essay, to draw the most perfect map, 
to write the most perfect examina- 
tion-paper, to work up the best note- 
book, to read fhe most library books; 
to play the best ball, to run the fast- 
est, to be the strongest. Prizes are 
given, and honors announced. 

In order to be able to do all these 
things, the school and the community 
must necessarily study and work to- 
gether. The schoolhouse is made the 
social center, in which valuable meet- 
ings are held and farm problems are 
discussed. The ladies find it a great 
help to meet together to plan and 
study their various problems, and 
read the most instructive and educa- 
tional periodicals, which they pass on 
to each other. 


We have a museum in the school, 
composed of interesting exhibits tell- 
ing the histories and _ processes 
through which the various things un- 
dergo to become useful to us, such as 
flax, paint, silver, oil, rubber, tea, cof- 
fee, cocoa, and others. We were able 
to obtain these exhibits from the 
companies dealing in them at a small 
cost. We also have in the museum 
our own “chamber of commerce,” 
made up of the first-place articles at 
the Fair. 

We have -a Babcock milk tester. 
The class in agriculture operates it by 
testing the milk of the cows in the 
community. It is educational, teach- 
ing the pupils and patrons. 

We have a stove and sewing ma- 
chine in the school, donated by pa- 
trons. The Girls’ Busy Hour Club is 
seeking to make itself useful on the 
farm and in the home, through*the 
use of these things in the schoolroom. 

The boys and girls of the school 
grew a small garden of flowers and 
vegetables, in the culture of which 
they used and studied hotbeds, cold 
frames, properly selected and adapted 
seeds, climate, and soils. We hada 
school pig, which we sold, and used 
the proceeds to increase the library. 
During the school term we had semi- 
monthly literary programs, and able 
speakers were secured to lecture at 
most of them. This work is being 
partially carried on by the “Reading 
Circle,” which meets once a week at 
the school building for literary study, 
and to plan the “Get-together-Com- 
munity-Laughs.” The work of the 
community and the school is ever a 
correlative work, and the whole com- 
munity is one live, wide-awake, codp- 
erative body, working for the good of 
all, this spirit having been brought 
about, and made possible, through 
the influence of the School-Commun- 
ity Fair. CARRIE T. WILSON. 

Abilene, Texas. 





How North Carolina Farmers May 
Improve Their Schools 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


A $30 library of well-selected books 
for the children can be secured by 
any North Carolina country school. 
First raise by subscription or ther- 
wise $10 or more in the school dis- 
trict; then notify the county board of 
education which is required to add 
$10 more, and the state adds the final 
$10. A traveling library of well-select- 
ed books, literary and technical, can 
be secured for children and adults by 
addressing, “Secretary, State Library 
Commission, Raleigh.” The only ex- 
pense is yayment of cost of transpor- 
tation. This cost cannot exceed $1 
for the round trip, for if it is more 


than this, the state pays the excess. 

5. The farmers can aid greatly in 
improving their country schools by 
cooperating with the county superin- 
tendent and county board of educa- 
tion in securing the best committee- 
men and by demanding the best 
teachers and supplying the necessary 
funds therefor. After all the success 
and efficiency of the school depend 
most upon the character and eff- 
ciency of the committee and the 
teachers. Farmers can also aid by 
manifesting an active interest in the 
school instead of complaining, criti- 
cising, kicking without just provoca- 
tion or investigation. 

6. We have had for some years a 
compulsory attendance law, and ‘the 

aera Assembly of 1917, passed a 
law for the medical inspection of all 
public school children for the correct- 
ion of their physical defects and the 
increase of their efficiency. By help- 
ing in the successful enforcement of 
these laws the farmers can improve 
the public school and help their own 
children. 

7. Finally, by codperating with the 
State Bureau of Community Service, 
Raleigh, through its Secretary, W. C. 
Crosby, in the organization of a 
“Community League” and in the in- 
corporation of the community under 
the Act of 1917, the farmers can pro- 
vide an effective organized agency 
for aiding in improving the public 
school and every phase of community 
life. TY JON NGS 

State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ENCOUR- 
AGES SELF-HELP 


Eighty Per Cent of the Districts Have 
Voted Local Tax, There Are 700 
State-aided Rural Graded Schools, 
Agricultural Teachers Get State Aid 





HE chief need of the schools in 

South Carolina and: throughout 
the South, is more money. Funds 
must be had if better teachers, better 
buildings and better equipment are to 
be obtained. 


It is most gratifying to note that 
nearly three score South Carolina 
districts have raised their local taxes 
to 8 mills during April and May of 
this year. In almost every instance 
these districts were rural. The vot- 
ers have not permitted the high cost 
of living, their subscription to the 
Liberty Loan, their subscriptions to 
the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., or other 
causes to weaken their interest in 
their community school. On June 30, 
1916, more than 80 per cent of our 
South Carolina Districts had voted a 
local tax. The remaining 20 per cent 
cannot lag behind much longer. 

The following summary of recent 
legislation and progress will indicate 
thhow vast numbers of South Carolina 
schools are moving forward, and the 
opportunities that are available for 
the others. 


1. The state is divided into 45 coun- 
ties, which in turn are subdivided into 
1907 School Districts, with a mini- 
mum unit area of 9 square miles. Any 
District unable to run five months on 
its regular funds if it will vote a local 
tax of 2 mills or more, will receive 
from the state as much money as 
such a tax raises, up to $100. This 
“term extension” aid applies specifi- 
cally to weak, one-teacher rural 
schools. Any district taking advan- 
tage of the law should be able to run 
its school seven months, to pay the 
teacher salary of at least $50 per 
month, and to assign to no teacher 
more than 50 pupils for instruction. 
The law has been on the Statute 
Books since 1910 and has proved the 
starting point of educational better- 
ment. A seven months run is now 
guaranteed any school voting an 
eight-mill tax. 

2. In order to promote consolida- 
tion, transportation and more effi- 
cient schools, the General Assembly 
has devised a practical plan of stimu- 
lating better rural codperation. This 
law is known as the “Rural Graded 
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CASH FOR WOOL. 


We will pay 50c per pound, cash, 
for good, clear, unwashed wool 
delivered Elkin, N. C. 


{f the wool is burry or sandy, or 
otherwise not first-class, the price 
will be proportionately less, but ship 
us your wool; you know we will treat 
you right. 


Be sure to mark your name 
on each bag. 


CHATHAM MFG. CO., 








Our Educational Directory 








ae . Teachers School Officials 
eachers Our business to serve both. We cover the 
Agency, South. Good enrollment, best teachers. Full 


W. H. JONES, Megr., 
COLUMBIA, N. C. 


records furnished. Get booklets “Expert Ser- 
vice” and “Bulletin of Vacancies.” 














, EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
A State. school to train teachers for the public schools of North 
Carolina. Every energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free 
to all who agree to teach. Fall Term begins September 26, 1917. 

For Catalog and other information address, 
ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, GREENVILLE, N. C. 

















$95 to $115 Pays for Board, Tuition, Rent, Fuel and Light at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL iitr'’s 


for 9 months. Mineral water, no malaria. Mountain goaer: fase train experi 

at cost. “It Is the best and cheapest school in the State.”"—E. M. Koonce,” ‘afember ‘Lee By ne 

aa be ee ee yp =) ee Sta ate. Cleveland Star a opinion there is no High 

chool in this part o: country doing better and more thoroug qaaceitonsl ‘wo rk.’ 

Congress, 9th District N.C. TERM OPENS AUGUST 7th. pene teR ie eB 
WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N. C. 


For illustrated catalog address, 
Agest in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 
ars i Oo e Fe w vaae youre ig va ——— be ‘sag A "a 69 coun- 
or arolina, 
Cuba and District of Columbia. Why? a4 for Catalog and ask our patrons. wom 3 Other Gina, 


R. L. MOORE, President, HILL, N. C. 


Porter Military ||| MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 
Academy 











STUART McGUIRE, M.D., Dean. 
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Medicine Dentistry 
A National School Founded 1867 Ph 
armacy 

Gives a thorough preparation for college or ° 
business, with strongest incentives to Christian In the present National crisis a continuous supply 
manhood. Unusually able instructors bring out of adequately trained medical officers is — 
the best that is in a boy by intimate tutoring ly essential for the maintenance of armed force 
system. Our military. instruction — inculcates in the field. It is, therefore, the patriotic duty of 


all college students intending to study medicine 
to remain under instruction until the country can 
afford every facility for progress. Gymnasium, avail itself of their trained services. All medi- 
swimming pool, all outdoor sports all the year cal students should, therefore, in the interest of 
round. Porter gives a broader preparation than National safety continue their work until gradu- 
the public schools can give. Send for the catalog. ation. 
Address. For catalog, address, 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary, 
1126 E. Clay Street, Richmond, Va. 


TULANE] 


University of Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Located in the choicest residential 
section of the South's leading city, 
with climatic and other advantages 
enjoyed id no other institution of 
equal ran 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS || || Sura". ivzrics iwsctgn in stan 
rpg Metre dard fa set courses, pene in Engi- 
A school in picturesque W pie So. Carolina neering, Law, Medicine, P. harmacy, 
where masters live cone ue R bee. inspiring Dentistry, Art, Domestic Science, 
strong, virile manhood igh moral tone. ur 

limited enrollment makes small classes possible— Household Economy. 
one teacher to seven boys. Open-air sports, all 
athletics. Special care given younger boys. Total 
charge $450. For catalog address 

J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster. 


promptness and obedience and makes boys alert. 
fine climate and true educational environment 


REV, WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 
Box S, Charleston, S. C. 
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Be a Veterinarian || 


$1, 400 2: a year ar for aegeness, 


pe ae Valotteastans <td can’t 
seen anette penctice. Many best that, Our 
cradute waves rani At in ‘the profession. ‘Cata- 
a . S. V. Ramsey, President 
TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 
222-234 S. 3rd St., Terre Haute, Ind. 











Separate department for women in 


the Newcomb College. 


Extensive laboratories; many schol- 
School Act.” The general principle arships in under-graduate colleges 
of the law requires a 4-mill tax, de ne riage Board and ac- 
twenty-five pupils to a teachergand a saea ocane ply ee im —~ 
seven months term. Schools employ- pus of 100 eee ~ ae 
ing two teachers are allowed to run 

as short a term as six months, and 
each school may receive $100 from 
the state for every teacher employed. 
The plan contemplates consolidated 
schools with a maximum corps of five 
(Concluded on page 15, column 2) 

















Full descriptive catalog, or bulletin 
of any college sent upon application. 
Address The Registrar, Tulane Uni- 
Qicacesy New Orleans, La. 























When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 

Our book, “The Boll Weevil Problem,” will | sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
help you to beat the bolleweevil. You can get of all advertising it carries.” 





it together with a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer for $1.1 





Save your papers and get a binder, 














fopves, stems and all! 
waste! no injuring a 





jr ‘Cracks peas, commend beans. 
SMALLEY -iiite 


ly simplifies silo filling. Grip Hook Force F, 
automatically feeds cutter—; a boar 
Se SU a 


tonnage. 
t_of cutter. t 
Be alow, ths upecd of Unite baie ts uncer nd Ne e feet 
slip, wear ovt, and waste time, 
. Money, power.’ Patented low-speed 
one pulley chain 
drive is faster, 
Cleaner. Saves 1-6 
to 1-4 pewer costs! 
Powerfully built. A 
fourth heavier with 
wonderful record for 
long service. Write 
for latest catalog and 
,sample of chop to 
Parlin & Orendorft 
br. Plow Co., 

© StosH-F- * St. Louls, Mo., 
and Dallas, Tex., or Smalley Mfg. Co., Dept. 49, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 




































Our hay caps save hay and al- 
falfa from rain and mildew. 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 
hay to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cotton canvass 
—shed heaviest rains—dew-proof, Pay 
back cost many times. Our location 
D makes possible low prices. Also 
a covers™tarpaulins— tents at 

money-saving prices. 
Prompt shipment—eatisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write 
for prices and catalog. 

Atlanta 


Awning Co. 


“=~ Box 4.c Atlanta, Ga, 


&HIDES 
Highest Prices Paid ! 


Remittance mailed same 
day shipment is received 


No Commission To Pay 
Write for WOOL BAGS and PRICE LIST 


M. Sabel & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LESPEDEZA 
SEED SAVER 


Saves two to 16 bushels of seed per acre. Lespedeza 
seed is worth about $5 a bushel. The saving op one 
acre will more than pay its cost. 

Can be attached te any standard mower in 
five minutes. No holes to drill. Use mower 
wrench. Two sizes, 4% and 5 feet. Only 
$12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Give make 
and size of mower. ‘The above price is sub- 
ject to advance without notice as we have 
enly a limited supply. Mail your order 


before advance. 
P “a COLE SEED SAVER CO., 
Newbern, Tennessee. 

















































Auto-Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS ONE MAN LESS, 
Both belt and power presses, 






| pa Us bios *, 
ders and Con- i 
Fignments of Hay or me 


fuuto-Fedaa Hay Press Co., 1685 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo. 





SOT UMMELCE Sico. write todayy. 
Admiral Hay Press Co. 
Money Fast eer Sew Svaee 


O 





The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. ¢ you know a better cone use it. 
But please help the best one you know. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
‘with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew's nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for “being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long as she doesn't preach. Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks with a man 
who calls himself ‘an old duffer,” and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pojlyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
“Jamie,’’ and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
, Carew’s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
| ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn't give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘“‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs Carew. Polly- 
anna spends six years in Germany with Dr. 
and Mrs. Chilton. Dr. Chilton dies unex- 
pectedly, and at almost the same time Mrs. 
Chilton learns that she is practically ruined 
financially. The two women return to Beld- 
ingsville, and Pollyanna has a plan which 
she thinks will enable them to keep the old 
home. Through Miss Wetherly she arranges 
to entertain Mrs. Carew, Jamie and Sadie 
Dean for the summer. 





CHAPTER XXIII—(Continued) 


T WAS strange how tantalizing was 
the goldenrod. Always just ahead 
she saw another bunch, and yet an- 

other, each a little finer than the one 
within her reach. With joyous ex- 
clamations and gay little calls back to 
the waiting Jamie, Pollyanna—look- 
ing particularly attractive in her scar- 
let sweater—skipped from bunch to 
bunch, adding to her store. She had 
both hands full when there came the 
hideous bellow of an angry bull, the 
agonized shout from Jamie, and the 
sound of hoofs thundering down the 
hillside. a 

What happened next was never 
clear to her. She knew she dropped 
her goldenrod and ran—ran as she 
never had before, ran as she thought 
she never could run—back toward the 
‘wall and Jamie. She knew that be- 
hind her the hoof-beats were gaining, 
gaining, always gaining. Dimly, hope- 
lessly, far ahead of her, she saw Jam- 
ie’s agonized face, and heard his 
hoarse cries. Then, from somewhere, 
came a new voice—Jimmy’s—shouting 
a cheery call of courage. 

Still on and on she ran blindly, 
hearing nearer and nearer and nearer 
the thud of those pounding hoofs. 
Once she stumbled and almost fell. 
Then, dizzily she righted herself and 
plunged forward. She telt her 
strength quite gone when suddenly, 
close to her, she heard Jimmy’s 
cheery call again. The next minute 
| she felt herself snatched off her feet 
and held close to a great throbbing 
something that dimly she realized was 


Jimmy’s heart. It was all a horrid 
blur then of cries, hot, panting 
breaths, and pounding hoofs thun- 
dering nearer, ever nearer. Then, 


just as she knew those hoofs to be al- 
most upon her, she felt herself flung, 
still in Jimmy’s arms, sharply to one 
side, and yet not so far but that she 
still could feel the hot breath of the 
maddened animal as he dashed by. 
Almost at once then she found her- 
self on the other side of the wall, 
with Jimmy bending over her, implor- 
ing her to tell him she was not dead. 

With an hysterical laugh that was 
yet half a sob, she struggled out of 
his arms and stood upon her feet. 

“Dead? No, indeed—thanks to you, 
Jimmy. I’m all right. 1’m all right. 
Oh, how glad, glad, glad I was to hear 
your voice! Oh, that was splendid! 
How did you do it?” she panted. 
| “Pooh! That was nothing. I just 
|—” An inarticulate choking cry 
brought his words to a sudden halt. 
He turned to find Jamie face down on 
the ground, a little distance away. 
Pollyanna was already hurrying to- 
ward him. : 

“Jamie, Jamie, what*is the matter ?” 





| 


she cried. “Did you fall? Are you 
ck at mp 

There was no answer. 

“What is it, old fellow? Are you 


hurt?” demanded Jimmy. 

Still there was no answer. Then, 
suddenly, Jamie pulled himself half 
upright and turned. They saw his 
face then, and fell back, shocked and 
amazed. 

“Hurt? Am I hurt?” he choked 
huskily, flinging out both his hands. 
“Don’t you suppose it hurts to see a 
thing like that and not be able to do 
anything? To be tied, helpless, to a 
pair of sticks? I tell you there’s no 
hurt in all the world to equal it!” 

“But—but—Jamie,” faltered Polly- 
anna. 

“Don’t!” interrupted the cripple, al- 
most harshly. He had struggled to 
his feet now. “Don’t say—anything. 
1 didn’t mean to make a scene—like 
this,” he finished brokenly, as he turn- 
ed and swung back along the narrow 
path that led to the camp. 

For a minute, as if transfixed, the 
two behind him watched him go. 

“Well, by—Jove!” breathed Jimmy, 
then, in a voice that shook a little, 
“That was—tough on him!” 

“And I didn’t think, and- praised 
you, right before him,” half-sobbed 
Pollyanna. “And his hands—did you 
see them? They were—bleeding 
where the nails had cut right into the 
flesh, she finished, as she turned and 
stumbled blindly up the path. 

“But, Pollyanna, w-where are you 
going?” cried Jimmy. 

“[’m going to Jamie, of course! Do 
you think I’d leave him like that? 
Come, .we must get him to come 
back.” 

And-Jimmy, with a sigh that was 
not all for Jamie, went. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Jimmy Wakes Up 
UTWARDLY the camping trip 
was pronounced a great success 
but inwardly— 

Pollyanna wondered sometimes if it 
were all herself, or if there really 
were a peculiar, indefinable constraint 
in everybody with everybody else. 
Certainly she felt it, and she thought 
she saw evidences that the others felt 
it, too. As for the cause of it all— 
unhesitatingly she attributed it to 
that last day at camp with its unfor- 
tunate trip to the Basin. 

To be sure, she and Jimmy had eas- 
ily caught up with Jamie, and had, 
after considerable coaxing, persuaded 











him to turn about and go to the Ba- | 
sin with them. But, in spite of every- | 


body’s very evident efforts to act as if | 


nothing out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened, nobody really succeeded in do- 
ing so. Poilyanna, Jamie, and Jimmy 
overdid their gayety a bit, perhaps; 
and the others, while not knowing ex- 
actly what had happened, very evi- 
dently felt that something was not 
quite right, though they plainly tried 
to hide the fact that they did feel so. 
Naturally, in this state of affairs, rest- 
ful happiness was out of the question. 
Even the anticipated fish dinner was 
flavorless; and early in the afternoon 
the start was made back to the camp. 
(Continued next week) 





SOUTHERN “KUNNELS” 


A group of Northerners at @ hotel in 
Louisville were poking fun at the partiality 
of Southerners for the titles of ‘‘Colonel,” 
‘Major,’ and ‘“‘Judge.”’ sl 

“What is a colonel 
one of the group, and 
followed a discussion. 
tendant was drawn in. 

“Well, gents,”’ said the Negro, ‘‘dere’s lots 
of ways to answer dat question. I’se know- 
ed folks what was born kunnels—it jes run 
in de blood foh ginerations. An’ I'se know- 
ed folks what was jest app’inted to be kun- 
nels And yit others what was made kun- 
nels by bein’ kind to niggers. Foh instance, 
any man dat gives me a dollah is a kunnel 
to me hencefo’'th forevah.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


hereabouts?’’ asked 


there immediately 
Finally a colored,at- 





THE DOCTOR CONFIRMED 


Visitor—My good man, you keep your pigs 
much too near the house. 

Cottager—That’s just what the doctor said 
mum, But I don’t see how it's agoin’ to 
hurt ’em!—Punch. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tHE INDIANA SILO 


Fifty thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 

If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren= 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 

wheat and corn. 

Why not save money by 

contracting for your silo 

now. It undoubtedl$ will @ost you more 
next spring or summer. 

us send you our proposition—to con- 

tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 

We still have openings for a limite 
ed number of farmer agents. 

INDIANA SILO CO. 
670 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA, 
670 Exchange Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
670 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
670 Livestock Ex. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEX. 


OTTAWA ENGINES 
Kerosene-Gasoline 









With my Kerosene Engine you can get more 
wer from a gallon of 6c Kerosene than }ou can 
From a gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasoline in any gas- 
olineengine. Nocranking, no batteries, easy to 
start, easy to operate. 


Valuable Free Book Pxcty former, he 


expects to buy one should know how to figure 
exactly what un engine is worth—Why I use the 
valve in the head design, the off-set cylinder 
construction and larger valves. 
90 Days Triai. 10 Year Guarantee. 

Longest sold direct from fze- 

——- tory to user. Before you buy 

es 
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The Progressive Farmer :— 


Getting up enough subscriptions 
to earn my splendid pig was easy 
as falling off a log. His registra- 
tion name is “Progressive Cham- 
pion”; 


nicknamed him 


“Chummy” and this suits him well. 


my wife 

When you wrote me that my 
subscription had expired I 
$1.00 to renew for one year and 
nominated myself for membership 
in the Pig Club, and I have been 
glad of it ever since. 


sent 


Yours truly, 
FRANK FOUNTAIN. 
Dublin County, N. C. 


NOTE:—Yes, you may nominate 
yourself by renewing or placing a 
for The Pro- 
You may 
nominate yourself by sending in 


new subscription 


gressive Farmer. also 
the subscription of some relative 
or friend.- Please use the nomina- 
tion form which appears else- 
where in this issue. 
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Remember that if what you want to buyv 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
vou can often get it by putting a littie notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 
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J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















-SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


JULY 


1. How May We Best Cooper- 
ate in Marketing This Year's 
Crops? 

2. Debate on Subject to Be Se- 
lected. 











TWELVE THINGS YOUR LOCAL 
UNION SHOULD DO 


XIIl—It Should Promote 
Neighborhood Schools 


OW can our school be made bet- 
ter? This is a question that 
should come in for discussion occa- 
sionally in the meetings of every Lo- 
cal Union. 

When the mem- 
bers of a_ Local 
Union in ~ Nash 
County had this 
question under 
discussion it oc- 
curred to the 
members who had 
children that were 
preparing to go 
off to a high school 


Better 





MR. GREEN 
in some other part of the county to 


enter the higher grades that they 
could bring the higher grades of 
study to their sons and daughters at 
less cost than they could carry the 
students to the schools of higher 
grades and pay board and tuition to 
keep them there. So they decided to 
spend their good money to build up 
the school at home instead of sending 
it to some other district. 


When members of this Nash Coun- 
ty Local Union caught the better 
school spirit, it soaked into their sys- 
tems so deeply that they not only de- 
cided to employ one of the best equip- 
ped teachers as principal of the 
school, but they named certain days 
as “codperative work days,” carried 
their wagons into the forests and 
hauled logs to the saw mill, and after 
the lumber was ready, they appointed 
other “codperative work days” and 
got together with saws and -hammers 
and erected an additional room to 
the school building. 

Under this sort of codperation they 
not only opened wider the door of 
opportunity for the boys and girls 
who would have otherwise had to 
leave their home district to continue 
their studies, but they opened the op- 
portunity to every other ‘boy and girl 
in this district, many of whom would 
never be able to go away from home 
and pay board and tuition. 

There is no mathematician who can 
figure out the cumulative benefits that 
will come to the boys and girls of that 
district as a result of this codperative 
activity in establishing a high grade 
school in the home district. 

* k * 


There are many other ways to make 
the Local Union an important factor 
in molding sentiment along progres- 
sive educational lines. The important 
thing to do in every school is to se- 
cure and keep efficient teachers. The 
best teachers do not move every year. 

This suggests another field of codp- 
erative activity. A home for a teach- 
er in the district would appeal favor- 
ably to any good teacher who makes 
teaching his life’s “work, and who 
wants to become identified with the 
community life of the people that he 
is to serve. Codperative work days 
with teams and with saws and ham- 
mers could be applied for the purpose 
of building a home for the teacher, 
just as the Nash County cooperators 
added another room to the school 


building. There are a few districts in 

North Carolina that have homes for 

their teachers and as a rule these dis- 

tricts find no difficulty securing ser- 

vices of teachers who are above the 

average in efficiency. 
* & # 

The Local Union should keep in 
close touch with the school and be in 
position to make suggestions for 
adapting the school more to the life 
of the community and link it up more 
closely to the things that directly af- 
fect the social life and the business 
interests of the district. 

There is a great deal of lost motion 
and misdirected effort in many of our 
rural schools that could be greatly 
improved by a better understanding 
and a closer cooperation between 
patrons and teachers. In great part 
this closer relationship may be effect- 
ed by enlarging the codperative spirit 
in our Local Unions so as to include 
greater activity and interest in mak- 
ing the school a more valuable com- 
munity asset. J. Z. G 





South Carolina Encourages Self- 
help ° 
(Concluded from page 13, column 4) 


instructors in charge of at least one 
hundred and twenty-five boys and 
*girls. Already at least three counties 
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A new feature of the New Perfection— 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
D Charleston, 3. C. 


ECTIO 


TOVE = 


Washington, D.C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


OIL 


are constantly expecting to out-grow 
the one-teacher school in the near 
future. 


This law was enacted in 1912, and 
carried an appropriation of $15,000. 
Its effect was phenomenal. During 
the latest scholastic year, 691 rural 
graded schools were in operation, and 
the recent Legislature granted $187,- 
500 for their support. This state ap- 
propriation was of course in addition 
to the regular income and the local 
revenues, 


One of the most noticeable effects 
of the law is seen in the reduction in 
the number of schools. The report 
of the State Superintendent shows 
that 187 one-teacher schools were 
either abandoned, consolidated or de- 
veloped into two-teacher schools 
within the last twelve months. South 
Carolina is now striving to establish 
a minimum term of seven months for 
every white school. The State De- 
partment of Education seeks to se- 
cure only one white school in a dis- 
trict. This minimum ‘basis, when 
once established, will be a good start- 
ing point for other desirable improve- 
ments. 


3. These rural graded schools offer 
the best opportunity for agricultural 
teaching. At the 1917 Session of the 
Legislature a bill was passed seeking 
to develop this possibility. Any rural 
graded school desiring agricultural 
instruction and offering a two-acre 
agricultural plot may receive a sub- 
sidy of $250. Such a school must 
supply, from district sources, at least 
$750 to pay the salary of the agricul- 
tural teacher, and this teacher must 
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be employed by the state and county 
authorities for a term of three years. 
The agricultural instructor must be a 
graduate of a land grant college, or 
he must be a teacher versed in the 
knowledge and methods of farming. 
It is earnestly hoped that the devel- 
opment of rural and industrial educa- 
tion will continue and will be greatly 
stimulated by this agricultural in- 
struction. The experiment has been 
partially worked out in Darlington 
County, where J. N. Napier, V. E. 
Rector, D. E. Lewis, and others have 
made valuable contributions to the 
cause. 

With increased funds, more liberal 
appropriations, a better organization 
of rural schools and greater atten- 
tion to agriculture, school authorities 
ought to be able to do more during 
the next twelve months than has 
been accomplished in any previous 
year. The farmers of the state are 
the chief reliance of school officers 
in carrying out this constructive pro- 
gram. J. E. SWEARINGEN, 

State Superintendent of Education. 

Columbia, S. C. 





AS A TONIC 


Hans was speaking about the high price of 
cabbage in his town. 

“Kebbeges is awful high dis year,” he 
said. “Me and mine vife puts up seven, 
eight, nine barrels of sauerkraut efery year 
—but ve can’t dis year. De kebbeges cost 


too much.” 
“But you put up some sauerkraut, didn’t 
you, Hans?” questioned a friend, 


“Oh, yes, two or t'ree barrels—just to haf 
in de house in case of sickness.”’ 





“Many of our ancestors had white bread 
only on Sunday—and now there are millions 
of people who don’t know how good corn 
bread tastes.” 














NOTHING TO DO ’TILL SUPPER TIME 


Put the meat in right after lunch—give it thirty minutes of quick 
heat, then close the damper and the New Perfection heat-retaining 
oven does the rest. 


It's the stove that cooks while the cook's 
away. Saves time and money too. 


No fire to build and tend, no ashes to 
empty. Takes half the drudgery out of 


it cool. 


burning. 


(New Jersey) 
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the reversible glass reservoir. 
dealer to show it to you. 


ALADDIN SECURITY OIL 


a superior kerosene, should be used for 
best results. Always clean an 





Ask your 


care 
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ANS 


AND FRUIT J 


“canner.” 


for any style 


We have them ready for im- 
mediate and future delivery. 


Large stock Nos. 2 and 3 Cans, with solder hemmed caps—all 
standard Packers’ Cans, full size—not substitute cans. 
large supply Bail Improved Quart Glass Jars—best in use 
Cans for everybody. 


Also 


American Steam Pressure Canners—Home, Farm, Plantation and Community Outfits. 
If you purchase an “American” Canner, you have the privilege of our free canning school in Atlanta. 


Write for prices on Cans and Canners’ outfits. 





AMERICAN CANNING CORPORATION, 78 Auburn Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 








sibur’ 
for you. 














Mr. Plantation Owner: 


ands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
an wae The‘ ee Seling” mills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 
Settle the Question for = ae i ill it 
semi-portable engine and saw mi our tenants will gladly do the 
yey hasilne {9 wetithe improvements and you save zoursell te, money end tem; 
° your plantation, makin wt 

cuban vtec zante Znusing them to make more, thereby increasing 

your rentals. 


Don’t let your a deteriorate in value—write for 
pone H. It’ 

 * ma 
our gration Write us yous wants. 
liberal. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Every Year You Have to Face 
THE LUMBER PROBLEM. 


Now is the Time to Act. 


ock full of valuable information. Re- 
we core t ~4 building the best possible ma- 
tor nearly fifty a a le ag machinery le 
Our terms are 


Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Bize and Type for Every Purpose.) 











RUISIBIEIR 
ROOFING 


Roof now with Celebrated FOX BRAND 
Rubber Roofing. Gives best protection, lasts 
longer than ordinary Roofing because of spec- 
fal combination of nature’s toughest weather- 
resisters. No tar or pulp - won't stick in rolls. 
Sold only by us. Our big volume of sales and 
direct-to-user, little-profit selling plan makes 
possible unusual quality at low price. 
Strictly first-grade, (no 2nds. 
short lengths) rolls of 108-sq. f 
- nails aa ad Easy to lay. 
3-Ply 


Ply $ Ras B i: 74 

Pera HN] tnd a= Per Roll 15 
To get benefit <y bn ten prices, order now 

from this advertisement. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


DavisCypress Silos 


Strong, durable, economical. Made of. cy- 
press, the wood eternal, Davis silos keep 
silage perfectly and last a lifetime. 


Shipped knocked down, each piece num- 
bered; easily and quickly put up. Our 30 
years’ experience making cypress tanks is 
your guarantee of satisfaction. 


Plenty of time to put up a Davis silo for 
your growing corn crop if you order now. 


Write today for full particulars and money- 
saving prices. 


G. M. DAVIS & SON, 
809 Laura St., Palatka, Fla. 


We also make cypress tanks. Ask for booklet 
describing home water systems. 








Circular and samples sent free on req 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
See | each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


MACHINERY 


rw nn 
Bargain—Forty- “five. “horsepower boiler, Erie City 
centre crank engine, 9x12, Mi hae twenty-five 
horsepower. G. H. Greene, Rock Hill, Cc. 











weer 





For Sale or Exchange for aa — power 
gasoline Stover engine, mounted, used 6 months, fine 
condition. Ross ensilage cutter, little Giant 13, with 
blower, used one month. Fine condition. Meridian 
College, Meridian, Miss. 


HELP OR’ POSITIONS WANTED 


DOr 
Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Pecan Trees. Light, pleasant work. Good profits. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 
Summer Work for Teachers, Farmers, College Boys, 
and others. Sell fruit trees, pecan.trees, ornamentals, 
ete. ae work and good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 


‘LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 























ficuciwe, Pa amg aly 
ost East Cary Richmond, Va. 

lest and Largest Supply and 
Howse in the South, 








BUY NOW! 


REDUCED PRICES fait 
RUBBER ROOFING |ENDs 


We have several thousand rolls 
Standard Quality and 
Special Guaranteed Rub- 
oe Mill _— = we 
were so fortunate as to get on an 
SPOTLESS old contract. As long as the stock 
STanoaro lasts we offer this roofing at spec- 
QuauitY ial cut prices. If you will a 
R ROOF roofing this summer or fall, 
M ps now at these money-saving A-sond 
ILL EN Same gate | quality as our reg- 

























om ct , only difference 
» ULAR 7” ia it comes 1 to 4 pieces to roll. 
{ ry ! 
ee 

















3-ply 1 








Ground 
Limestone 


Guaranteed 90 per cent. Calcium 
Carbonate 


Carload lots in bulk, $1.50 per ton. 

Carload lots in second-hand burlap 
bags, $2.50 per ton 

Carload lots in bags furnished by cus- 
tomer, $1.75 per ton. 

Special low freight rates on car load 
lots on all leading railroads in Virginia 
and adjoining states. 

Write for other rates and information. 


W. F. CULBERT, Marion, Va. 





b Anything in B. Berkshire Line—A —,* 








oars. P. O. Myhand, West Point, Ga., Ro 
Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and _ bred gilts. 
James W. Graves, American National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 
Ten hago Pedigreed Durocs, $8. R. O. Boyd, 


Randolph, 


Sees aa ea pigs, bred right, 
right. Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Extra fine, of best blood. Pedi- 


gree with each pig. $8 each. 8 weeks old. Alex 
Turner, Winnsboro, N. C. 


Large Type Durocs—Few good 200-pound service 
boars at $35. Spring boar pigs, $10. Brur Hill 
Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 

2 Duroc Boars—5 months old, fancy pedigree. Reg- 


istered Jersey Bull Calf, $30 at three months old. 
N. RB. Patrick, Rustburg, Va. 

Fine pure-bred Duroc Boar Pigs—Sons of our great 
son of Defender. Registration papers furnished. 
Knapp School, Nashville. Tenn. 


For. Sale—Registered Defender Sows—Bred to 





priced 























One 12-25 H.P. International 
Harvester Mogul Tractor 


Using Kerosene for Fuel. 
This machine has been used for a few months 
only hauling log trucks on road, and is in first- 
. It js equipped with extra heavy 
rear wheels fitted with’ ‘Pennsylvania lugs. This 
machine is ideal for road building and repairing 
and farm work. 


2 Studebaker Heavy Log Trucks 


or bed wagons with 40-inch wheels, 6-inch by 
%-inch treads, weighing about 2,200 pounds each. 
These wagons have not seen three months’ service. 











3 ply, Sis 3:piy, .63. service. 
. lernow at |} The Tractor or Wagons can be purchased to- 
saat petese, Satisfaction guaranteed by “The | | cether or separately and at a bargain. 
Bouth'e Mail 6 rt BOTLESS CO PATTON PACKAGE CO., 
475 Shockoe ot Richmond, Va. | | Calypso, North Carolina. 
STOCK LICK STOCK LIKEIT | F GGS-POULTRY 
For Horses, Cattle, Sheep We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 


and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


$— FARMERS —$ 


You are losing big money by not 
canning your fruit and vegetables. 
ever before have prices been so 
M high on all kinds of canned goods. 
Only $8.00 buys a canner com- 
plete, all tools and_ instructions, 
with a capacity of 24 No. 3 cans. 
All sizes wanted. Write now. 


STANDARD CANNER CO., 
Hickory, N. C., U. S. A. 


? ‘ 
1 pRBLACMAN | 

' MEDI TE 
SALT Burt 


eet teal ste ---- ¢ 


























Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 








Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence 1st National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


FEATHERS WANTED 


We buy old Feather Beds and Goose 
Feathers and pay highest market price. 
Write and tell what you have to offer. 
We furnish bank references. Address 


P.O. Box 746, Greensboro, N. C. 




















TO AVOID THE HIGH COSTS OF PAINTING 
BUY PAINTS 
From 


W. G. STOREY, Paint Maker, 
846 Chafee Ave., Augusta, Ga. 





The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please push the best one you know. 


a 
oar, also registered. Orion ei King 
and Dedede Pigs, 45 








to 60 pounds. Jas. D. Quat- 
tlebaum, Prosperity, S. C. 
HAMPSHIRES 
For Sale—Registered Hampshire hogs, all ages. 


Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 
oO. 1. CU's. 


O. I. C. Pigs—(Silver’s strain.) 
Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINA 
Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type bred sows 
and gilts, service boars, pigs, both sexes, no kin. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. Write now. W. W. Johnson, 
Danville, Ky. 








Registered stock, 











GUERNSEYS 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
The Cotton Market Situation 


URTHER advances in the cotton market 

have carried prices above 26 cents for 
both spots and new crop future deliveries. 
In the Savannah market good middling has 
gone to 26% cents, with liberal sales made 
at the advanced level. In the Liverpool mar- 
ket conditions have’ evidently got to an 
acute stage, aggravated no doubt to a very 
great extent by the big losses through the 
German submarines. Spots in 
went up to the high level of 19.39d. or 
about 38% cents our money. On Wednesday 
of this week the Liverpool Exchange sud- 
denly suspended dealings in futures for the 
time being, an action which caused a very 
violent break in the American contract mar- 


kets, but from which there was a quick re- 
bound, 


Liverpool 


The new crop seems to be improving too 
slowly to be altogether satisfactory. The 
backwardness renders the danger from wee- 
vil all the more serious. Farmers are now 
being urged to give the crop the begt culti- 
vation possible, so as to hasten maturity as 
much as they can. The phenomenal prices 
and the country’s need of the cotton supply 
are sufficient to induce any practicable ef- 
forts to increase the out-turn per acre, 
Our country and our allies will require a suf- 
ficiency of cotton in this war, and it is to 
us alone that they must look for that sup- 
ply. It would be but a sorry brand of pa- 
triotism for us to exult in a small crop on 
account of the excessive prices it would enae 
ble us to obtain. 

At 25 cents or better for cotton, we have 
no grounds for dissatisfaction. If the situe 
ation is tense owing to withholding on the 
part of producers, such holders ought to put 
their cotton on the market, and not hold out 
for the pound of flesh. The government has 
to buy enormous quantities of goods, and 
people who have cotton to sell ought to sell 
it, and thereby help to relieve the situation. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
ee’ June 16, as reported to the Division of Mar- 
kets, Wm. R. Camp, 
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Lumberton .. 0; .80| 2.75) 8.50} 1.00 
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Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn, $1.70%@1.73% 
bine in Raleigh, $1.85 @1.88); No. 2 yellow 
ER $1.703%4@1.74 (deliver in Raleigh, $1. sue 


1 North Comte Irish Potatoes, per barrel: 


No. > H 
New York, $9@10; 5 ‘rte $6@8; Baltimore, 
$8.25; Boston, $8.50@ 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 














Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Registered May Rose Guernsey Bull Calves for Sale. 
G. M. Wallace, Falmouth, Va. 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale—Polled Hereford ba. ae ‘mane old. Reg- 
istered. W. A. Green, Selma, N 

For Sale—24, to 5 years old, a Hereford cows, 
19 calves at side, are bred to Hereford bull. Rest 
springers. These cows carry qualities of pure-breds, 
and are beef producers of highest type. L. B. Bas- 
kett, Eminence, Ky. 


ean HOLSTEINS 


Holstein Heifer Calves—N 
milkers. Fernwood Farm, 























‘ely marked, from heavy 

Ww auwatosa, Ww isegnsin. 
For Sale—One pure-bred Holstein Bull Calf—4% 
months old. Fine individual. Heavy producing dam. 
W. A. Pollard, Farmville, N. C. 


Holstein Calves—Both sexes 
each. Crated for shipment 
Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 











15-16ths 
"anywhere. 
Ww isconsin. 
A Pair of Heifer Calves—Sired by a “81-1. bull, 
and a bull calf, grandson of Hengerveld De Kol and 
out of a 17-tb. butter cow, for $250. Other young 


pure, 25 
Edgewood 











stock of both sexes for sale at all times. Bellevue 
Farm, , Gaithersburg, | Md. 
‘JERSEYS 

~ Registered “Jersey Bull Calf—Good breeding. Mod- 
erate vrice. Oakwood Farm, Mooreville, 

~ For ale—2 -year-old Registered Jersey _ Bull—From rom 
imported stock. Orte! 1 A. Boren, Pomona, N. 

For Sale—2-year- old Registered Jersey Bull, “from 
imported stock. Also Collie pups. Orton A. Boren, 
Pomona, N. C. 





SHORTHORNS 





~ For ~ Sale—Fine 


Shorthorn, Registered Bull—Three 
years old. Weight 1,500. 3red by H. A. Barber, 
Windsor, - Mo. Price $150 canht. Drowning Creek 
Plantation, Jackson Springs, N. , 

DOGS 
~ Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, 
Virg inia. _ eat 
Kogerdale Dogs—Stock dogs, Run dogs. Best 
ever. Dr. Koger. Rogersville, Tenr 


Rird Pups—10 weeks old, $5. 








anteed. 


“Satisfaction gu guar- 
Osco Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C. 
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PRICES . COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 





Middling |Cotton seed] Pounds of 
Cotton {Per Bushel| Meal for 
Thursday | | Ton Seed 


Town 








*Each. 
Ahoskie 
Charlotte 
Er 
Fayetteville 
Greenville 
Lumberton 







15 | $0.93 «see 
24.50 - 60 nae 
2.50 omse hee 

-75 2700 





MEME 5 o\e-5:4-4'0,0 0/8<'s 
pS SAR Aonarer 

P OBDURT oo ssc ces 
| Scotland Neck ..... | 
Atlanta, Ga. 














Collie Pups—Extra fine ones. Males, six 
females, three fifty. F. L. Allison, 


~_*-HORS 


doilars; 
Beaufort, S. C. 


tS AND JACKS = 











For Sale—Choice Shetland Ponies. J. R. Stephens, 
Danville, 5 

For Sale or Trade—Imported Coach Stallion and 
A- 1 Jack. W. S. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 


For | Sale— Gentle, well- broken Shetland pony brood 


mares and colts. E. J. Harbison, Glen Alpine, N. ¢ 

Fine Registered Stallion—Sure foaler. Work any- 
where. Will trade for Ford car. Jones Farm, Ker- 
shaw, 8S. C. 





SHEEP AND GOATS 











ms ial Milk Goats. Wm. Dostal, , Ridge- 
way a 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
~~ DALES 
Beautiful Blue Andalusians—Greatest F ee Eggs, 





$1 sitting. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. 
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Saturday, June 30, 1917] 


BLACK SPANISH 


Fine, Black Spanish—Most beautiful, 
ers. Eggs, $1 sitting. Leslie Bolick, 


L EGHORNS 





greatest lay- 
Qonover, N. C 





Pure-bred Brown eggs, 




















aie for Sale—Fifteen 
dollar. Dover Muil, Shelby, N. C. 

For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn yearling 
hens, $1.25 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Ensley, Ala. 

Day 0 Chicks—10 cents each. Shipped in lots 
of 25, 2 ih and 100. Stock at reasonable prices. 
Trapneste rain of White Leghorns. Write us. 
Franklin "hecies Yards, Franklin, Va. 

~ Improve Your Flock—Limited number of guaran- 
teed, full-blooded, D. Young strain cockerels for 
Sale, 2 mouths old. Will make ideal birds to breed 
with your hens next spring. Extraordinary bargain. 
Only one dollar each. Selling fast. Honeysuckle 
Leghorn Farm, Bay Head, Fla. 

ORPINGTONS 

White Orpingtons—Breeding hens, yearlings, ~ one- 

Let ice. Your opportunity for winter eggs. Write 


C. Lawrence, Henrietta, N. ¢ 
PIGEONS 


Red Carneaux and Homer Pigeons for Sale—Mated, 
































banded and working. _ i. C. Booker, Colon, 
mw PRARARRARRADSL pRARAAA 
~ BERMUDA | 

Sermuda Grass | Seed—Raised in Yuma _ Valley. 
Pure, new crop. Free samples and planting instruc- 
tions. Thousands of satisfied customers. The South’s 
best pasture grass. Price, 37c in 100 pounds; 40c 
pound, smaller lots. Delivered your station. R. 8S. 
Stitt & Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona. 

PEAS 

Cowpeas—Any quantity. Write Robert + Hackney, 
Durham, N. C., for prices. 

Peas, Peas, Peas for Sale—Any _ variety. Irons a 
specialty. Write for prices. W. H. Franks, Warthen, 
Georgia. 

Iron Peas, $3.90 per bushel; _ Whippobrwill “peas, 
$3.65. per_ bushel; Red Ripper peas, $3.75 per bushel; 
Wonderful or Unknown peas, $4 per bushel; Mixed 
peas, $3.65 per bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. 

~~ PECAN TREES _ 
1 About. “Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Bass 
Pecan | Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
POTATOES _ 

Triumph Potato Plants and Vine Cuttings—$1. 50 
thousand. J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 

Improved Early Triumph Potato Vine ‘Cuttings— 
$1.75 per thousand. McKinney Bros., Bay Minette, 


Alabama. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Immediate shipment. Porto 
Rico and Triumph, $1.50 per 1,000. Early Fall cab- 
bage plants, any varieties, frost prog, $1. 50 per 1, 900. 
Begin shipping September Ist. J. & G. W. Clark, 
Thomasy ille, Ga. 

Lookout Mountain Seed Irish “Potatoes—$4.75 per 
bushel or $1.25 per peck. Green Mountain potatoes, 
$4.75 bushel, or $1.25 per peck. .Spalding Rose No. 
small size, $3.75 sae or $1 peck. Kirby Seed 
Company, ¢ Gaffney, N. 


amine 


Tomato Plants—For canner, market gardener, farm- 
er, and kitchen gardener. Leading varieties for can- 
ning. Red Rock, Stone, Ten Ton, Paragon, Delaware 
Beauty, Bonny Best, The Land eth, New Globe, 100, 
85c, parcel post, insured; expr collect, 1.000. $3. 
Quality plants’ under first- class pack. Norfolk Plant 
Company, Norfolk, 
































_MISC .LANEOUS SEEDS J AND PL ANTS. 
~ Cabbage, Beet and Collard Plants—Leading varie- 
ties, Tic per By mail, 1,000 ae $1; 100 
postpaid, 15e. Plant Farm, — Ulah, WN. 





Nice Cabbage rg tt 50 thousand; petals ‘pota- 
to and tomato, $2.50 000, $20; lettuce, $1.50; col- 
lards, $2. Cash. Tidewater’ Plant _Co., ‘Franklin, _Va. 


~ Cabbage Plants—Late Flat Dutch, and All Seasons. 











500 for 60c, postpaid: express, 70e per 1,000. Spe- 
cial price on large quantiti Beet plants, 1,000, 
50c. Sunnyside Farm, Ulah, N. Cc: 

~ Fine Rooted Plants—Cabbage and collard. $1.50 


thousand. Tomato, $2.50. Express collect. Prenaid, 
300, 75c; 500, $1.25. Tomato 50c hundred. J. T. 
Council | ‘& “Sons, Franklin, Va., Route 4. 


Want to “Buy —Fulghum, Appler and Bancroft oats: 
Abruzzi rye, native rye, wheat, vetch, bur clover. Any 
quantity. If can offer, write us and we will name 
our highest price. Roland & Co., Seesdmen, Augusta, 
yeorgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


nee 


Wanted— Mohair and w ool. 
Lane aster, S. 





J. Roy Cunningham, 











~ Porch hah ee te made 0 of “solid ‘oak. B. E. 
Rogers Vari } 

Athens Hide Company, Athens, Ga., y 32c to 60c 
fur wool. Mail samples for special prices. Athens 
Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 

Automobile for Sale or Exchange for Cattle—Six- 


cylinder Studebaker, 


run only nine thousand miles. 

Fine condition. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 
Best Feed on “Market and Lowest Price—“‘ Gubernut” 
Meal, at $35 f.o.b. Winston. Contains 20 per 


cent protein. Cash oc order. Winston Grain Co., 


Winston-Salem, N 





For Sale—Nice grade Tunis sheep and lambs and 
grade Shorthorn heifer calves. Also Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, eggs and stock. Send me your 
inquiries. _No trouble to answer letters. C. J. Jack- 
son, Horatio, 8 8. C. 


PRIN TED ‘STATIONERY 


Blank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of blank paper 
in a pad costs you 10 cents. This is approximately 
$3 a thousand sheets. You_can get printed stationery 
at about the same price. It is false economy to use 
biank paper. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the shape of a 
neatly printed Letter. Head. A_ post card will bring 
samples. Write today. Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, 
North Carolina. | 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
cuaser should see land for himself before buying. | 
Lut no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refere:- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 




















Farms, Land and Store—Easy terms. C. Witmer, 


Nottoway, Va 





300 Acres—Near town, 


$3°300 phone, R. F. D., 
3,800. 


Box 12, Victoria, Va. 


7? iva 6 Farm You Want—Write eas Paul, 
Washin ston, N. » where the fish and oysters grow. 


I Will Trade Fifty Lots, 


100 cleared, 








| Railroad, 








) 








(17) 745 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





AUCTION SALE * sa 


PEACOCK 











OF REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY BRED SOWS 


GILTS. The Blood of Champions 
& HODGE THIRD BIG SALE 


AND HOLIDAY PICNIC TO BE HELD 
AT COCHRAN, GA. 


JULY 4th, 1917 


The Greatest Lot of Sows and Gilts We Ever Offered. They_are sired 


by Imperator’s Success, Sensation 


Sslect, Orion Cherry King, Orion 


Cherry King, Jr., Cardinal, Taxpayer HII, Col. Gano, King of the Col., 


and others of equal note. 

These Sows and Gilts are bred 
Taxpayer III, Superior Chief Again, 
good boars in service in the herds. 


to Sensation Select, Imperator’s Orion, 


Cherry Jack of Fairview and other 


Sale Will Be Held in Well Ventilated Sale Barn on Fairview Farm. 
Begins Promptly at 1 O’clock p. m. 


Auctioneers:—COL. H. L. IGLEHART, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


COL. F. D. HENGST, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Press Representatives:—R. J. EVANS, American Association, Chicago. 
W. J. WOODALL, Southeast Livestock, Columbus, Ga. 


WRITE FOR 


FAIRVIEW FARM, Cochran, Ga. 


CATALOGS. 
HIGHWAY FARM, Elko, Ga. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND. 








Tormentor, 


families. You know 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent 


blood than these famous proved families. 
Write for descriptions and prices. 






there is no better 


Our Berkshires are 
Unexcciied. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











KENTUCKY SADOLERS 
MAMMOTH®*JACKS ——————— 
——SHORTHORN and JERSEY CATTLE—— 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and DUROC 
HOGS 





—.-SHETLAND PONI 
Plantatfon Walkers, 
Mares. 
Delivery Guaranteed. 
Wants. 


“Bohemian King 2410" 


Registered Stallions and 
First cost—Breeders’ 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edeten, OWner, 


ES and MULES-—— 


Prices. Safe 
Write us fully your 





Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King” 





BERKSHIRES 





Several Fine, Registered 
BERKSHIRE BOARS—— 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 
service 

Price: 
30 to $40. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 






































Durham, North Carolina. 
BERKSHIRES ——-——— 
Am offering a nice lot of high-class pi sired by 





‘ “and Rival 
Everything 
prices and 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


Mammoth 
Black 3rd, 
registered 
description. 


Duke 2nd, Sambo’s Vain Riv 
and out of large, prolific sows. 
and guaranteed. Write for 

LEROY HALL, 








Attention Farmers—Own a farm of your own. 


Three 
hundred rich, 


choice, eastern Oklahoma and Northern 


Louisiana farms for sale and rent on easy terms. We 
have already located hundreds of families in the 
South who have made good. Best opportunity ever | 


offered to farmers to get homes of their own 
from the owner. Write James P. Allen, 
Oklahoma. 


direct 
Claremore, 


Three ‘and. Five-acre City Farms—Very fert ile. Al- 
most in city limits of Richmond, Va Farm size of 
40 city lots, with bungalow and other improvements. 
costs less than a city lot. Easy terms. Delightful 
climate. Gcod jobs in Réchmond. (Population 200,- 
000.) For particulars and excursion rates, address 
K. T. Crawley, Industrial Agent. Chesapeake & Ohiv 
Room 606, Richmond, es. 





For Sale—Farm and 1 Timber Bargain—Must have 
cash; therefore this offer: eitht hundred acres of 
farm and timber land; one hundred cultivated; one 


million feet pine and oak timber; seven-room hous se; 





: outbuildings; three tenant houses; good clos 
1d; well watered; rood for stock; three miles fro n | 
station; two from siding; for immediate sale, Oj 


Y ‘he timber and wood alone is worth the price. 
Address, Box 446, Raleigh, N. 


Sale—Deautiful Farm—52 acres, stumped, hirh 
state oe cultivation. It’s my old home. I made one 
thousand twenty-five pounds lint cotton per acre, one 
hundred bushels corn, co hundred bushels potatoes. 
house. Cool, broad porches. ‘Phone 
Siall house eighty by one hun idred 
mile court house, in the city 
Six thousand population. Nine 
Two thousand cash, remainder to 


quicl he 











thousand tiotla ars, 








suit. Team and implements included, Address, J. BR 
Squires, Oglethorpe, Ga. | 
A Mississippi Farm—A bargain for the homeseeker 








touching the north side of | or investor. n the alfalfa and dairying regions of 
the city limits of Tampa, Florida, for an improved | ssinpi. On a good road, four miles from city of 
farm in middle or south Georgia, of equal value. | three thousand, with churches, modern schools, cream- 
These lots are in solid blocks surrounded and inter- | evry and markets for all produce. Three hundred 
Sectel by streets; they average 60x120 feet in size and | fourteen acres, one hundred acres black land, good 
should readily sell on installment plan for $300 each, pasturare end some timber on place, $2,700 modern | 
and have never been offered for sale in single lots. | home, barn and stables, five tenant houses.  Ofve i 
For the purpose of trading I will value them at $200 | for a short time with all improvements at ’ r 
each. If you have desirably located farm and want acre, $4,006 down and the rest on long terms at six | 
to trade it for salable lots in Tampa, send me full } per cent, or 5 per discount off the whole price askel 
Particulars. E, R. Gunby, Route A, Atlanta, Ga. ‘ for cash. Address Box 318, Macon, Miss. \ 


DUROC- “JERSEY 





DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 


wants of the people. 
delivery pigs of all 


We can supply for immediate 
ages, in pairs or trios, 


mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any | 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us | 
on time. 


OXFORD, N. C. 








KIMBALL FARM, 
Bred to the 1,000-pound 


SOW Champion of S. C,, 








properly | 


O. I. C.’s 











4 
Pure-bred 0, I._C. Swine, Silver strain. The largé, 


prolific kind. Prices reasonable. Have never had 
any contagious disease in herd. Satisfaction guar- 


oo MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, Hickory, N. C. 














’ Spring Pigs all sold. A few very 
Choice Young Boars Write for 
also prices. Until sold, a H 

Will book orders for 


RFD. I, BEDFORD, VA. 
= POLAND-CHINAS 


e ° ° 

full description, 

months old Gilt. 
‘rite for circular, 





—Big Prolific Poland-Chinas— 


BREEDERS :— 

am offering March pigs that are real herd 
boar prospects. They carry the blood of the 
largest show boars and brood sows living. 


$35 TAKES THE BEST. 
R. A. FARRIER, 
Sinking Creek, 





Virginia. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS—— 


From extra large boars and massive sows. 
All pure-bred and registered. 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 
now ready for shipment. Famous 
for growing into 1,000-Ib. weights. 
Backed by a guarantee to please. 
Also Angus. You will win if the 
last word is from J. P. Vissering, 
Box 7, Alton, Illinois. 


—BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS— 
pound herd boar. Cholera immune for life and regis- 
Heavy boned sons and grandsons af my $305, 1,000- 
tered in your name, February and March Pigs, $15 


each. 
S. R. THOMPSON, GALLION, ALA. 


TAMWORTHS 
ages, English, Canadian 


TAMWORTHS *" *s ,2es ox 


Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina, 


TAMWORTHS esc tor* service. tor. sale. at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but good 
individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mor., R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. ©. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


CATTL Both sexes, all ages, est 
ANGUS strains. Bulls ready for ser- 
vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 ths. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 


MARR RRR RR Annee rr r_re_ ke =a en eee 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS went smaics. 


ment females. 
Fashionably bred One Bulls from high record dams. 
Tuberculin tested. isfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid ‘ball calves of rich breeding, 

KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM. Bardstown, Ky. 


High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 




















POLAND 


CHINAS 











Columbia, 























| Beautifully marked. Sired by pure-bred, registered 
| Bull. $25, crated, o.b. 

THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 

H Monroe, Orange County, New York. 
| 


Sheboygan County Holsteins 
Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Rezis- 
tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. Registered Woifer 
Calves, $100 and up. 











CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Piymouth, Wis. 
Both sexes of va- 
rious ages; tuber- 





ILLUSTRATOR LAD No. 67379. 
We have some matured, extra good Sows, bred 
for August and September farrow to the big State 
Champion that will suit the most exacting pur 
chaser. lso a few extra good Gilts and_ Boars 
now ten to twelve weeks old. Write us for prices. 











DUROC FARM, Cartersville, S. C. 
aa 

















Duroc-Jerseys 


Fall Boars and Spring Pigs from high-bred prize 


winning stock. Write us your wants. Everything 
registered. Everything guaranteed. 
3. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCullers, N. C. 





THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS ————— 
Spring Boars out a daughter of Old Perfect Top aaah 
a Gand Champion. Boars and Sows sired by S. ©. 
King the Col. No. 72777. 








Out of litters of 12 and i“ 


each $15, registered. Engaging a litter of 10 by | 
John’s Orion Again, $20. Going fast. Send check 
at onc THE IDEAL F 


M, 
o. 1. Simmons, Prop., R. 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
3 Sows, good mothers, one 1 year-old and two 2 years 
old I Boar, one year old, weigh around 600 pounds, 
a good one. Some extra fine 12-weeks-old Pigs. 


G. C. COX, Ramseur, N. C. 








ESSEX 


PPAR EDA 


"PURE: BRED ESSEX, POLAND- 
CHINAS AND DUROC PIGS 


Essex bred and open Sows and Gilts. Registered 
Poland service Boar for $35. Angora Goats. Jersey 


Cattle. J. E. COULTER, Connellys Springs, N. C. 


AA eae 


Kentucky Holsteins 
culin tested. Splen- 


did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 


JERSEYS ~ 








nears 


Extra Fine Reatineiid 


Jersey Bull Calf 


From heavy milking strain. 


HARRY MARKS, 
SUMMERVILLE, GA. 








SHORTHORNS 


~~ nfl 


SHORTHORNS —— | 

















RED BULL—Scotch, 9 months, 800 pounds $250.00 
ROAN BULL—S months, 700 Ibs., Scotch $250.00 
RED HEIFER—A Village Maid of best 
breeding, 19 months old and bred to 
to Good Count ......--mecceeeeeeeee -$250.00 
BLANTYRE ‘FARM 
Meridian, Mississippi. 
= a 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you ean often get it by putting a little no- 
i tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 
ree year 
Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; th 
without agent’s commissions, 50 cents. 


cents. Long-term subscriptions, If 
Ss, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


e old subscriber and one new_ subscriber, 


On 
Farmer one year for $1.50. 


A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, al! for $2. 


if sent together, can get The Progressive 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make goed the 


as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made r 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The condittons of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 


purchase price of the article in question, 


advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 


antees the reliability of all advertising 


subscriber 
Progressive 


loss sustained by any 
in The 


nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 


it carries.” 














WANTED: CLOVER EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


B*atouta be as it does that 


ressive Farmer will on July 28 issue 
larly with these great crops. 


As a winter cover crop to keep the land from washing away; as a winter graz- 
ing crop for cattle, horses, hogs and chickens; as a nitrogen-gatherer and a crop to 
plow under in the spring as a fertilizer for the corn crop, crimson clover has proved 
its right to be classed among the greatest crops ever brought to this country. 
winter grazing plant, bur clover should have a place on every permanent pasture in 
And on many Southern soils white clover is a splendid grazing crop. 

It is consequently these three winter legumes particularly that we wish to have 
our readers tell us about, that we may pass these experiences on to others of our 
cash prizes for the three best letters, with 
payment at regular rates for all others used. 
good pictures of clover fields, 
we want personal experiences, briefly and pointedly told, and get all 


the Cotton Belt. 


readers. We are offering our regular 
of espceially 

Remember, 
letters to us not later than July 14. 


clover, particularly crimson, bur and white clovers, 
should be far more extensively planted in the South than they are, The Pro- 


a Clover ®pecial that will deal particu- 


As a 


We would also like to have a number 
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Turned on Her Farmers 


T last the American farmer oc- 
cupies his rightful place in the 
esteem of the world. Manufac- 
turers, merchants, bankers’and city 
dwellers of all kinds heretofore have 
taken their food for granted and 
have overlooked the man behind 
the plow—the man who feeds them. 


Conditions today are such that the 
producer of foodstuffs is recognized 
as the mightiest force—not only in 
the welfare and-prosperity of the 
nations of the world but in the 
very existence of nations and their 
peoples. 


A noticeable feature of the situa- 
tion, which has shown the Ameri- 
can farmer to be on a high moral 
plane as well as holding an import- 
ant industrial place is the fact that he 
hasnot taken advantage of conditions 
to extort unreasonable prices from 
his fellow Americans. He has pa- 
triotically increased his production 
in order to prevent famine prices 
instead of keeping production down 
to force prices up. 


He has shamed the food speculator 
—though unfortunately his example 
has not been followed by all manu- 
facturers— particularly among the 





makers of so-called luxuries; though 


many big manufacturers in this 
country have followed the farmer's 
lead. 


One of the most noticeable cases 
among those who have kept faith is 
that of the makers of Coca-Cola. 
In spite of the enormously high 
price of cane sugar—the principalin- 
gredient of Coca-Cola—and in spite 
of the higher cost of its other in- 
gredients the Coca-Cola Company 
have not raised the price to con- 
sumers nor lowered the quality of 
that delicious and refreshing bever- 
age one iota. Like the farmers they 
have kept faith with the people to 
their own cost. 


Perhaps the lessons of fair-dealing 
and helpfulness that the heads of 
that institution learned as boys on 
the farm (for they are products of 
the soil) have strengthened them 
to stand firm in this crisis. So let 
us remember that the beverage 
Coca-Cola, known as the National 
Beverage because of its great popu- 
larity, has proved itself indeed na- 
tional by doing its bit to keep down 
the cost of living. 














When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 








| HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


| XX1IV.—Humus: How to Keep up and Increase the Supply 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















tain the present supply of humus 
With the ex- 
ception of small and_ insignificant 
areas and occasionally a piece of 
new ground, which has received the 
wash from higher land, our soils are 


|: IS not sufficient to merely main- 


in Southern soils. 


practically all deficient in organic 
matter. This condition is likely to 
occur on all uplands where the 


weather, is warm and the rainfall 
heavy and on arid lands where little 
vegetation grows. 

Neither is it sufficient to merely 
add humus-making materials to our 
We must make special effort 
to overcome the climatic or natural 
tendencies of organic matter to rapid 
decay and the products from this de- 
cay to be washed and leached away. 
Considerably more effort must be 
made to conserve our supplies of or- 
ganic matter for soil building, as 
well as to add very greatly to these 
supplies. 


soils. 


How Our Farming System Depletes 
the Humus Supply 


HE destruction of humus is aided 
by cultivation, which introduces 
air into the soil, and by our warm, 
moist climate. That is, these condi- 


| tions favor the rotting of all organic 
| matter. 


Our crops are largely inter- 
tillage, row, or clean cultured crops. 
The ground is stirred often, kept 
clean and when the crop is harvested 
there is little left on the land to re- 
plenish the supplies of humus in the 
soil. In short, while our climate tends 
toward large growth of organic mat- 
ter, this same climate and our meth- 
ods or system of agriculture tend to 
lessen the organic matter added to 
the soil and destroy that already 
there. Unless we very greatly in- 
crease the supplies of humus-making 
material to be added to the soil we 
must prevent the present rapid loss 
of that added. In fact, it is doubtful 
if we can maintain our present pro- 
portion of clean cultured crops like 
cotton, corn, tobacco and peanuts, 
and build up the humus supplies nec- 
essary for the most highly produc- 
tive soils. Owing to the fact that by 
careful management two crops a year 
may be grown on a large proportion 
of our lands, possibly we could con- 
tinue our present ratio of clean cul- 
tured crops, if we ever became so 
impressed with its necessity as to 
make a genuine effort to keep a crop 
growing on the land as nearly all the 
time as is possible under a well plans 
ned cropping system. 

But it is quite safe to predict that 
the intelligent effort which would be 
necessary to grow sufficient cover 
and humus-forming crops to sup- 
ply our needs will not be made 
so long as we continue our large 
proportion of corn and_ cotton. 
We must therefore aim to grow our 
corn and cotton on less acreage, by 
increasing the yields, in order that 
other crops less destructive to humus 
supplies may be grown. By-a longer 
rotation, or by a greater use of cover 
and humus-making crops, we must 
manage to have a stubble, sod, or 
humus-supplying crop for each clean 
cultured or row crop grown. With 
our warm and moist climate we can- 
not hope to supply our lands with 
sufficient humus-forming material un- 
less we adopt some such system and 
maintain sufficient livestock to eat 
the legume and other forage crops 
produced and return the stable ma- 
nure to the land. 


We have regarded our best culti- 
vated lands as too valuable for pas- 
turing. This is only true when our 
livestock is inferior; we make inef- 
ficient or no efforts to obtain good 
pastures, or our lands are so rich and 





our system of farming such that no 


regard need be given this method of 
maintaining soil fertility. In other 
words, if cotton could be grown year 
aiter year, indefinitely, and large 
yields economically maintained, then 
possibly these lands would be too 
valuable in cotton growing to be put 
into pastures for one or two years 
out of four to six occupied by a rota- 
tion. But the experience of the last 
50 years shows plainly that some bet- 
ter cropping system must be adopted 
to even maintain soil fertility, much 
less increase it. 

Humus is added to the soil through 
plowing under the residues of crops, 
or those portions not gathered. With 
us, these are cotton stalks, stubbles 
of such crops as oats, wheat and the 
legumes harvested for seed or hay, 
etc. Corn stalks are also often plow- 
ed under, but should generally be 
used for feed and bedding and the 
stable manure plowed under. With 
all crops, except peanuts and root 
crops, the roots are left in the land. 
With the root crops the tops are 
quite generally left to add humus to 
the soil, but with peanuts all is quite 
generally removed. 

These crop residues are of im- 
portance in maintaining the humus 
supply and should receive more care 
in their handling. Too frequently 
straws, corn and cotton stalks and 
other crop residues. are burned and 
their humus-forming values destroy- 
ed, while the nitrogen they contain 
is driven off into the air. 

There is probably no more import- 
ant or economical method of increas- 
ing the humus supplies in the soil 
than by pasturing one or two years 
in a rotation. This is particularly 
true when sod-forming grazing plants 
or legumes with deep-growing root 
systems are used. 

Crop Rotations Help Conserve 
Humus 


 Kratiserenies speaking, the agricul- 
ture of the South has almost com- 
pletely ignored the value of the rota- 
tion of crops and the careful saving 
of crop residues as a means of main- 
taining the humus supplies in the 
soil. We have grown our clean cul- 
tured, row crops year after year, be- 
cause they better suited our pressing 
and immediate needs for extracting a 
living from the soil, without regard 
to the effect on the humus supplies. 
What little attention we have given 
to this very important matter of or- 
ganic matter in the soil has been in 
the form of an occasional crop of 
cowpeas or less frequently velvet 
beans to be turned under. More fre- 
quently the cowpeas have been har- 
vested for hay and the velvet beans 
grazed. It is more profitable to graze 
the velvet beans and it may be more 
profitable to make hay of the cow- 
peas, but it greatly reduces the value 
of either crop for supplying humus- 
making material. 

When a crop is grazed or eaten by 
livestock the part consumed has 
about two-thirds of its humus-form- 
ing properties destroyed. This does 
not mean that two-thirds of its fer- 
tilizer or plant food value is destroy- 
ed or retained in the bodies of the 
animals, for only 10 to 15 per cent of 
the fertilizer value is retained by the 
animals; but the organic matter or 
the humus-forming material is de- 
stroyed to the extent stated; that is, 
about two-thirds. 

Jeyond doubt the quickest method 
of supplying humus to the soil is to 
grow crops and turn them under. 
For this purpose there is nothing 
better than velvet beans with sor- 
ghum in rows to hold up the beans. 
A tremendous growth can be made, 
and if such a crop were grown every 
two or three years and care taken to 
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save the residues of other crops and 
make stable manure and return it to 
the land the humus supplies would 
soon become ample. On some lands, 
t! now producing unprofitable 
crops, it might pay to follow this 
method, but when the farmer must 
cet a living from the soil while build- 
ing it up it is sometimes not advisable 
to turn under crops which may be 
used for forage. Probably a combi- 
nation of all the methods mentioned 
is generally most desirable. 

First. When a rotation of crops is 
followed there are crops which leave 
wees il filled with fibrous roots and 
ered with a stubble, and if there 
e or two years of grazing in the 
tation not only is organic matter 
added, but that already in the soil is 
4estroyed less rapidly. Catch crops 

winter-growing crops may also be 





and to plow under, graze or make 
dry forage. This rotation, if well 
planned, will also lessen the destruc- 
tion of humus, by lessening the culti- 


The conservation or care- 


Paris, Tenn., to the effect that if they 
would buy the brood sows the Agri- 
cultural Department of the School 
would agree to keep them. The sow 
pigs raised from these sows are to be 
given to the boys and girls of Henry 

County under the following condi- 

tions: 

1. The boy agrees to accept this sow pig 
and care for it as directed by the agri- 
eulturist of the school 

2. The boy agrees to breed this sow pig to 
a registered boar of the same breed 

3. The boy agrees to keep all the increase 
from this sow pig registered and vaccin- 
ated for cholera 

4. The boy agrees to turn back to the First 








Nationa! Zank and The Grove High 
School each one sow pig from the first 
litter. 

5 The parents of the boy agree to the 
sow pig given the boy the sole pro- 
perty of the boy, and all the increase 


therefrom 

6. The First National Bank of Paris and 
the Grove High School agree to stand all 
losses of pigs that die before farrowing 
the first litter. 

7. The First National Bank of Paris and 
the Grove High School agree to give the 
two pigs given them by the boy to two 
other boys under the above-named condi- 
tions. 





The boar pigs from the original 
sows are to be sold after being regis- 
tered and vaccinated and the pro- 
ceeds are to go to pay for the upkeep 





and rural sanitation. 





CULTURE IN USEFUL AS WELL AS USELESS SUBJECTS 


HE re-directed course of study needed for the efficient country 

school must be determined by the needs of the social and 

economic life of the community. 
that it is proposed to discard the fundamental studies; it is proposed 
to relate these studies more closely to agricultural life. For instance, 
in arithmetic, instead of teaching stocks and bonds, troy weight, cube 
root, and such subjects, it is proposed that problems relating to the 
dairy, the feeding of cattle, and other farm activities be given. It is 
proposed to put new leaven into old essentials, discard some subjects 
of the old traditional curriculum which fail to express the activities and 
needs of the community, and add new subjects that are needed for 
agricultural progress, such as nature study, agriculture, manual 
training, domestic science and art, farm management, marketing, 


There are still some who contend that there is great danger of 
making the schools too materialistic by stressing the practical in 
education and that real education is secured through the study of 
the so-called cultural subjects. Our position is that there is culture 
in the study of practical subjects and more—viz., a living. Any coun- 
try that does not include the practical subjects in its system of 
instruction may expect the same fate which befell China. 
country stood still for 2,000 years because its system of education 
had to do only with the philosophical, the literary, the historical, 
and had nothing of the concrete or practical in it—Dr. David B. 
Johnson, President Winthrop College. 


It is not to be understood 


That 








il saving of all residues or remains 
6 crops and the utilization of these 

» the best economic advantage. This 
may be by plowing under, by grazing, 
or by harvesting and utilizing them 
for feed or bedding and returning 
them to the land in stable manure. 
Certainly nothing should be burned. 
it is true that better immediate re- 
sults may be obtained by burning 
the residues of crops or by burning 
of a pasture, but when such is the 
case it is an acknowledgement of bad 
management. Stalks or other organic 
matter which must be burned in or- 
der to make = cultivation 

suld have been properly cut up or 
plowed under at an earlier date. Pas- 

tres that need to be burned in the 
spring should have been mowed the 
season before. 

Third. The plowing under of crops 
grown for humus-making and _ for 
fertilizing. When this is done the 
crops must be catch crops or winter 

ver crops grown after or between 
me regular money or feed and food 

ps. It is a quick and effective but 
xpensive way for maintaining or 
ding to the supplies of humus in 
the soil and must be used with dis- 
cretion, and more or less sparingly 
on any soil already having a fair 
supply of organic matter. 


Endless Chain Pig Club 

r MAY be interesting to the read- 

ers of The Progressive Farmer to 
know what the E. W. Grove, Henry 
County, High School is doing to pro- 
mote the hog industry in Henry 
County. 

A few weeks ago the Agriculturist 
° the Grove School made a proposi- 

to The First National Bank of 


effective 











a 








of the sows and the interest on the 
money invested. These sows have 
been bought and the first pigs will be 
distributed about December 1. There 
have been fifty-seven applicants so 
far and more are coming in every 
day. This is a wonderful opportunity 
for the boys and girls of Henry Coun- 
ty to improve the hogs of the county, 
and other counties would do well to 
institute the same plan. 
D. M. CLEMENTS. 
Paris, Tenn. 
The School Board: Its Relation 
to Progress 


HE progress of your school de- 

pends in large measure upon the 
men who compose the school board. 
It will soon be, or should be, time 
for the annual meeting of your school 
patrons, and usually one or more men 
are elected to the school board at 
this time. Every school patron should 
be at this méeting and should see to 
it that only live, progressive men get 
a place. Don’t let a man be elected 
who says that the school taxes are 
too high, or that too many teachers 
are employed, or that the terms are 
too long—for he will only make your 
school less efficient or keep it at a 
standstill. Get men who have a 
vision of greater things for your com- 
munity, who desire to make the 
school serve the old as well as the 
young people, and who will strive to 
make the school teach things of real 
worth to your boys and girls. 

There are two things which usually 
keep men from seeking a place on 
the school committee. One is be- 
cause the position pays nothing in 
dollars and cents, and another is the 


fear of criticism. When a man is 


so small that he will not accept a 
position on the school board because 
there is no money in it. you are 
lucky that he doesn’t get on. Many 
men, however, shun the place because 
of the fear of criticism, when they 
are competent and are really needed. 
You should make it your business to 
size up the available men, and then 
work for the one who, in your opin- 
ion, seems to be best suited for the 
place. 

And if you happen to be one of 
these good men, do not shun the obli- 
gation you Owe your community. Go 
in and work for your school unless 
you can elect some other man you 
know can do it better. | tau Dale a (8 





Are Conditions in Your } Neighbor- 
hood Like This? 


HREE years’ experience in teach- 

ing has impressed upon me cer- 
tain views as to district schools here. 

1. They are conducted by self-sacri- 
ficing, public-spirited, hard working 
officers and teachers. They are wor- 
thy of much respect and commenda- 
tion for their zeal. 

2. The lot of most rural teachers is 
a vexing, trying one, due to no codp- 
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eration or encouragement from the 
patrons. The untiring, unreasonable, 
cowardly criticism that all ‘have to 
endure hurts and has driven many 
from the work. Our leaders in every 
line ought to have our help, not our 
abuse. 

3. We have too many small, strug- 
gling, poorly equipped schools. We 
should do as our Western friends— 
unite schools so that every child can 
be trained in a graded institution. 
The best teacher in the world can 
do but little in a large one- 
teacher district makeshift. Let us 
join forces, use wagons and give our 
farmer pupils some of the advantages 
of their town cousins. This plan 
works well where tried. 

4. Encourage and support the teach- 
ers so that they can do their best. 
They will be glad to make the school 
building a social center by your help. 
They are entitled to your backing 
and you should not be slow to make 
the teacher feel that you are close be- 
hind her with your influence. 

I. M. HAWKINS. 

Lenoir, N.C. 


If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read ‘‘How Farmers Codperata 
and Double Profits.”’ 














OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 

















THE PLAYGROUND: ITS PLACE 
IN RURAL EDUCATION 


The Boys and Girls Are Going to Play— 
Therefore Let Us Give Them Wholesome 
Recreation—Play That Is Clean and Up- 
building to Both Mind and Body—Paving 
the Way for Coéperative Work as Citizens 





[This article was written primarily to 
reach older people, but we are putting it 
on the Young People’s page in the hope 
that parents will read it anyhow, and 
that boys and girls will read and urge 
oider people to adopt its definite suggest- 
fons.] 








Space eas has well said that the play- 
ground is the heart of a school, and no 
reader who calls to mind his or her child- 
hood can doubt the truth of the statement. 
It is rarely that the immature boy or girl 
attends school for the sake of education it- 
self, and if the motive 





is analyzed it will 
ve found that where the boy or gir! goes to 
school willingly, or gladly maybe, it is be- 
cause they seek the comradeship of other 


boys and girls of like age 


The charge that the playground leads to 
undesirable associations is absolutely with- 
sut foundation, for moral conditions are 
much better among = students where the 
playground is utilized for recreation than 
Where the students are turned loose at re- 
cess with no plan for play, and no place to 
execute any plans that might be made. In- 
activity breeds mischief and discontent, and 
you will find more “bad boys" and ‘‘con- 
trary gir's’ in a school without a_play- 
ground than you will in two or three schools 
with properly equipped playgrounds 

As a teacher niyself, 1 found that the or- 
ganization of a baseball team increased the 


att 





lance of the boys almost 19 per cent, 





and this was in the spring when boys were 
“needed at home to help with the work.’ 
And not only this, but that same team 
brought with it better lessons, keener mind 


and tiner enthusiasm for school work. 
Larger School Grounds the First Great Need 


0 ** of the 
schoo play 


greatest handicaps to rura 





is ack of proper g nds 
One may drive a hundred miles through al- 
most any part of the South and you will see 
nothing so utterly neglected as the school 
ground that are passed They are rough, 
uneven, unmown, utterly neglected and or 
ganized play is almost an impossibility un- 


der such conditions 
Rarely will you find a school in a genu- 





inely rural section that has more than an 


acre of land More often the amount is less 





For the games the children should play, 
the school 
of level turf, and if there is to be a baseball 


hould have at least three acres 


diamond and a neighborhood picnic ground, 
no school should have less than five acres 
The playground should also be fenced. The 
usual plan is to erect a plain board fence, 
but a hedge is far more beautiful, and will 


} 


be almost a ! 


cheap to begin with and wi 
not rot out or ever require a coat of paint. 

The playground should always be arrang- 
ed with the idea of serving the whole com- 
munity It should be used for the play of 
school children, and in the summer should 
be utilized for community baseball and 


neighborhood picnics, 


Playground Equipment 


HE first and most simple part of the play- 

ground equipment is the sand bin for 
small children. This can be made by the 
boys of the school and should cost almost 
nothing, as sand is easy to get and there is 
usually an abundance of scrap lumber about 
most farm homes. The size of the bin will 
depend upon the number of children, but as 
a usual thing a bin of 6 by 8 feet will be 
large enough This should be ten or twelve 
inches deep No bottom is required, but it 
should have a molding board or seat arount 
the top. 

Swings should also be erected, and it 
best to make the frames out of gas pipe, 
imbedding the ground ends in concrete. 
Care should be taken not to make the swing 
frames too high, for the greater the height, 
the more danger of broken arms, ribs, ete 

Another playground accessory is the slide, 
and it may be utilized by any number of 
children in succession The slide consists of 
a raised platform from which a chute ex- 
tends to the ground. Children greatly enjoy 
sliding down the chute, and the surface of a 
well made chute is so smooth that it is not 
nearly so hard on the clothes as some par- 
ents imagine. 

Then for the boys there should be a hori- 
zontal bar for “ehinning” and “skinning the 
cat." The earth should be dug out under 
the bar and filled with loose sand as a pro- 
tection in case of a fall. 

Then there should be a running track and 
jumping pit; a baseball diamond; a volley 
ball court; tether-ball equipment; a_ cro- 
ajuet set; a tennis court; a basket-ball court, 
and various other equipment that will sug- 





t itself when the matter of equipping the 
playground is taken under consideration. 
The Games to Play 


:. SELECTING games for play, it is best 








to use those that require a large number 

of students and call for coijperative action 

or team work The raining of boys and 

gether for a common cause is 

Game that are played by a 

of students usually require 

lertness of mind, and the boy or girl adept 

in these games will usually lead in Class 
vorlt 

Prof. Henry S. Curtis, in his recent book, 

,y and Recreation for the Open Country” 





(Ginn and Co., New York, $1.16), gives some 





excellent advice as to playgrounds for the 

country school, and recommends the follow- 

ing games for introduction by teachers: 
Games for little children.—Cat and Mouse 


Jacob and Rachel; Slap Jack; Whip Tag; 


Hide and Seek: Puss in the Corner; The 


Miller; Farmer in the Dell; Bean Bag; Lon- 
don Bridge; The Needle’s Eye; One Old 
Cat. 

Games for older children.—Elind Man's 
Buff; Drop the Handkerchief; Duck on a 
Rock; Three Deep: Last Couple Out; Bull in 
the Ring: Fox and Geese (in winter); Pom 
Pom Pull Away; Prisoner’s Base; Captain 
3all; Dodge Ball; Catch Ball; Battle Ball 

Then the more strenuous games should be 
adopted for the older boys and girls. Special 


attention should be given to providing 


games for the growing girl Exercise is es- 
sential to the health of girls as wel! as to 
that of boys, and this is a factor too often 
neglected in the playground Pr. 2. 
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FLAVORING EXTRACT 


THE LARGEST SELLING BRAND IN THE UNITED STATES. 


are noted for superior quality, purity, strength and fine flavor. They are indispensable to the housewife 
who prides herself upon her cooking. 32 splendid flavors—made by the original Sauer Process, from 
purest and freshest of fruit juices and finest grade vanilla beans, without artificial coloring or flavoring. 
Used and recommended by leading chefs, pure food experts and good housekeepers everywhere. 
Awarded the only GRAND PRIZE AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC AND SAN DIEGO EXPOSITIONS— 
(highest award)—and 15 OTHER AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN AWARDS AND MEDALS AT PRE- 
VIOUS EXPOSITIONS. 


A Few Drops of Sauer’s Pure Extracts 
Turns “Left-Overs” Into Dainty Treats! 


Now—w hen ECONOMY is the watch-word of the country, let Sauer’s Extracts help you conserve your 
food resources. There’s hundreds of ways to make “left-overs” of bread, rice, and other foods more 
tasty and palatable by the addition of a few drops of these pure extracts. Here are a few suggestions: 


Bread or rice can be made into delicious Sauer’s Extract added. Serve when partly 
puddings when flavored with Sauer’s Ex- frozen. 

tracts. Fruit juices flavored with Sauer’s Lemon 
Extract may be used in place of lemon or 


A few drops of Sauer’s Vanilla or Almond same: : : ‘ 
other liquids in making lemon pies. 


Extract added to recipes containing choco- 
late or cocoa adds to the palatability of the Add two drops of Sauer’s Peppermint to 
article. lemonade—it imparts a delicious and cool- 
Add a few drops of Sauer’s I act ing flavor. 
fruit pies before baking. Small amounts of left-over fruits may be 
’ pene we i : mashed, flavored with a few drops or 
senned iruits may be turned into Ice  Sauer’s Extracts, chilled and served over 
Cream freezer and a little sugar and ice cream, making a delicious Sundae. 


Many Other Valuable Suggestions in Our Booklet, 
“Table-Treats”—Copy Mailed Free‘on Request. 
Simply enclose 2c stamp, or one box front from Sauer’s Extract package, for this help- 
ful, interesting book of prize recipes. It tells how to make delicious pies, cake, pud- 
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aings and pastries, jellies and other appetizing delicacies. W rite for it now—today, 











FEM ROLES 


BEST FLAVORING | 














